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ROUMANIAN ORIGINS. 


Tue Roumanians occupy an unique position in Europe as 
the outpost of Latin blood and culture on the Lower Danube. 
Even more unique is the obscurity which veils their early history. 
Every nation has legends around its cradle; many nations have 
breaks in continuity, occasioned by some tremendous catastrophe, 
leading it may be even to temporary disappearance or absorption ; 
but there is no other nation in Europe or in Asia of whom it can 
be said that it is veiled in impenetrable darkness for a thousand 
years. Yet this is true of Roumania from the third to the thirteenth 
century. Throughout that period its records are not merely 
scanty, they are virtually non-existent; and all that can be done 
is to piece together the broken fragments, as an often extremely 
precarious foundation for theories or conjectures. Thanks very 
largely to this extraordinary lack of precise data, the question of 
Roumanian origins has become a subject of acute controversy, in 
which each side marshals ethnography and philology and all the 
sciences in the cause of modern politics; and do what we will, no 
student of Roumanian history can hope to extricate himself from 
the dispute. It may, however, be useful to summarise, in barest 
outline, such facts as are generally admitted on all sides. 

The territory corresponding roughly to the modern Transyl- 
vania was on the eve of the Christian era a powerful barbarian 
kingdom known as Dacia, peopled by a branch of the ancient 
Thracian race, and thus akin to the Illyrians farther west and to 
all the earliest strata of Balkan inhabitants. This country, with 
the addition of what came to be known as Little Wallachia 
(between the Olt and the Iron Gates) and curiously enough that 
portion of the Banat (and no more) now held by Roumania, was 


conquered in the first decade of the second century by the 
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Emperor Trajan, whose famous column at Rome is a memorial 
of the occasion. From 107 to 270 Dacia formed a Roman pro- 
vince, and, according to the statements of later Roman historians, 
very large numbers of colonists were brought in from every part 
of the Empire, the object being to form a strong barrier against 
the wild tribes already stirring in the steppes of what is now 
Southern Russia. That the newcomers hailed from every 
province of Europe, from Syria to Spain, is attested by such 
inscriptions as modern archeology has rescued from oblivion. 
Under Aurelian it was decided that Dacia was strategically 
untenable. The Roman legions and administration were there- 
fore withdrawn south of the Danube, and the name of Dacia was 
transferred to Upper Moesia (or, roughly speaking, the central 
portions of nineteenth-century Serbia). Henceforth the territory 
which now forms Great Roumania?* stood exposed to the first 
shock of repeated invasions from the east. All the many peoples 
who flooded into Southern Europe from the third to the tenth 
century passed first over Roumanian soil. But it is to be noted 
that in every case the objective of invasion lay beyond. The 
Goths and most of their successors were bent upon the plunder 
of Byzantium or the conquest of Italy. The former Dacia was a 
mere stage on the road, and nothing indeed is more surprising 
than that the Goths in particular should have left virtually no 
trace throughout the territory in question. 

As the Goths moved steadily westward, their place was filled 
by the first Slavonic tribes, who permeated the whole Balkan 
Peninsula. Following again upon their heels, the Avars settled 
in Pannonia? and held the East Adriatic coast, until in their 
turn decimated by the advancing Croats and Serbs. Meanwhile 
the Bulgars established their first Empire south of the Danube 
and held sway over what is now Wallachia also. Christianity 
would seem to have found its way north of the river even before 
the Bulgarian invasion, but in the same imperfect way in which 
St. Ninian had introduced it into Scotland. In the ninth century, 
however, it was brought by Cyril and Methodius first to the northern 
Slavs of Moravia (the Slovaks and the Czechs), then to Bulgaria 
and the southern Slavs; and from them is derived not only the 
Slavonic liturgy in its earliest form, but also the script upon 
which the Russian and other Slavonic orthographies rest. 

In the closing years of the ninth century (896 is the tra- 


1 To-day composed of four units—Wallachia-Moldavia (or the “Old 
Kingdom ”’), Transylvania, Bukovina and Bessarabia. 

2 i.e, roughly speaking, Hungary south and west of the Danube and north 
of the Save. 
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ditionally accepted date) the Magyars crossed the Carpathians, 
destroyed the short-lived Moravian Empire, and by occupying 
the great plains of the Danubian basin, which they hold to this 
day, drove a permanent wedge between the northern and southern 
Slavs. At first retaining their nomadic habits, they seemed bent 
on following the track of earlier invaders into Italy and Germany. 
But Otto the Great’s decisive victory near Augsburg in 955 
checked their marauding raids and drove them to rest content 
with Pannonia as their home. Late in the ninth century they 
too accepted Christianity, but this time definitely from Rome 
rather than Byzantium ; and their Duke Stephen in 1000 accepted 
the Kingly Apostolic Crown from Pope Sylvester and laid the 
foundations of the royal power on mainly feudal lines. Early 
in the eleventh century the Magyars established their rule over 
Transylvania also, which till then had formed several isolated 
and loosely knit duchies, whose rulers were probably of Bulgarian 
blood. In 1102 they conquered Croatia, which then included the 
northern part of Dalmatia as far as the river Narenta, and which 
henceforth for just over eight centuries maintained a special 
autonomous position under the Holy Crown of St. Stephen. It 
is not until the beginning of the thirteenth century that history 
breaks its long silence with regard to the Roumanians, and it is 
only between 1290 and 1350 that the two Roumanian princi- 
palities, Wallachia and Moldavia, begin to emerge into the light 
of day. 

From the above summary it will be seen that the straw from 
which the historian is expected to construct his bricks is quite 
unusually scanty. The evidence is mainly circumstantial. 
With its aid two main theses have been constructed, which in 
their most extreme forms may be briefly summarised as follows. 

The Roumanians claim that they are the true descendants of 
Trajan’s colonists, that Transylvania is the cradle of their race, 
and that historic continuity has never been lost. In their view 
the withdrawal during Aurelian’s reign only affected the military 
and official classes; the bulk of the population remained behind, 
and, though doubtless much reduced during long centuries of 
anarchy and modified by intermarriage with various invading 
tribes, managed to preserve its racial identity, withdrawing 
during periods of extreme stress into the remote fastnesses of the 
Carpathians. 

The Magyars in their turn argue that continuity is a myth; 
that the abandonment of Dacia by the Roman element was 
complete; that in any case Romanisation of the provinces 
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cannot really have struck very deep in so short a period as 163 
years; and that of the colonists who originally crossed the 
Danube, the great mass were not of Roman blood at all. Arguing 
from the large admixture of Slav elements in the modern 
Roumanian language, they lay greater stress upon their Slavonic 
than upon their Latin origin. They point to the absence of any 
records showing them to have occupied their present territory 
during the Dark Ages, and proceed to argue that the Roumanians 
of to-day are descended from nomadic Balkan peoples who only 
crossed to the north bank of the Danube in the thirteenth century, 
and then gradually overflowed into Transylvania, in response to 
the welcome extended by the Hungarian kings to foreign settlers. 

Into the controversy between Magyar and Roumanian certain 
Slav and German writers have intruded. In all four cases it is 
easy to detect an arriére pensée. The Roumanian for obvious 
pride of race is anxious to prove his untarnished Roman descent, 
and hopes thereby to establish his claim as the earliest surviving 
owner of the soil. The Magyar in his turn claims to have arrived 
in Transylvania at least three centuries earlier than the 
Roumanians, and, engrossed as ever in his theories of historical 
right and tradition, jumps to the political conclusion prior 
tempore, potior iure, which is to justify his denial of political 
equality to the Roumanian helots on Hungarian soil. To 
strengthen his thesis still further, he sets out to prove that even 
in Wallachia they are merely thirteenth-century newcomers, 
which, if once established, would of course destroy for ever all 
idea of continuity in Transylvania. Led by this further theory, 
he is only too ready to exaggerate the réle of the Roumanian 
element in the Asenid (or Bulgaro-Vlach) Empire of the thirteenth 
century; and here he is at once met by the Slav, whose main 
desire is to minimise that rédle, to emphasise the essentially 
Bulgarian character of that empire, and even to throw doubt 
upon the Vlach origin of its dynasty. To the Slav then it is 
important to prove Roumanian continuity on the north bank; 
and, rendered confident by the generally admitted religious and 
linguistic influences of the Slavs upon the Roumanians, he has 
no reason to look askance at the idea of continuity in Transylvania. 
The German again, infected by the Magyar theory of prior 
tempore, would feel happier if he could establish a priority on 
the part of the Saxon settlers in Transylvania, or even a more or 
less contemporaneous arrival.’ 


1 The best statement of these rival views is to be found in the following :— 
A. D. Xenopol, Les Roumains du Moyen Age: Une Enigme historique (Paris, 
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Let us try for a moment to shake off these rival arriéres 
pensées and weigh the probabilities in the scales of historical fact 
and common sense. In the first place, we may safely dismiss 
such arguments as are based upon the absence of early records. 
Much has been made by Magyar historians of the fact that the 
first charter containing any reference to Roumanian inhabitants 
of Transylvania dates from the year 1210. But here it is necessary 
to point out that the same profound obscurity surrounds the 
history of all the inhabitants of Transylvania till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The earliest document in existence 
only dates from 1165.1. The origin of the Szekels,? that branch 
of the Magyars which inhabits the extreme south-east corner of 
Transylvania, is also keenly disputed—they themselves claiming 
to be the descendants of Attila and his Huns, but modern 
Hungarian scientists holding that they were planted as colonists 
on the eastern frontier by St. Ladislas and his successors in the 
early twelfth century. 

The lack of records is due to a double cause—that throughout 
these south-eastern territories really ordered life can only be said 
to begin after the twelfth century, and that the terrible Mongol 
invasion which devastated Hungary in 1241 is responsible for a 
wholesale destruction of such records as existed. 

Meanwhile it is obvious that the Roumanian claim of pure 
Roman blood is untenable: in 163 years the old Dacian element 
cannot have been wiped out, and must clearly form the lowest 
stratum of Roumanian nationality. At the same time it is 
impossible to travel very long in Roumania, and especially in 
Transylvania, without coming across strikingly Latin types 
among the peasantry; and the Roumanian language, for all its 
Slav admixture, is essentially Latin in texture. That the new 
blood introduced by Trajan was very mixed, is less material to 
the argument; for our own day has shown the amazing and 
inexplicable capacity of a great modern nation not merely to 
assimilate, but even to evolve a new type out of alien elements. 


1885); E. Hurmuzaki, Fragmente zur Geschichte der Rumdnen; P. Hunfalvy, Die 
Rumdnen und thre Anspriiche; J. Kar&csonyi, A Magyar Nemzet térténeti Joga 
(The Hungarian Nation’s Historical Right); J. L. Pit, Zur rumanisch-ungarischen 
Streitfrage; R. Roesler, Rumédnische Studien; G. Miller, Die urspriingliche 
Rechtslage der Rumédnen im siebenbiirger Sachsenlande. 

1 With regard to the Maramures district, only three documents exist dating 
from before 1241. 

* The word “‘ Szekel ”” means ‘‘ March Land.” 

* It is worth noting, in passing, that almost all words relating to pastoral 
pursuits are Latin—bou, vaca, vitel, taur, ariete, cal (cavallus), iapa (equa), 
pore, capra, oae (ovis), pecurar (pecorarius), pastor. 
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Any one who has friends among the hyphenated Slavs or Latins 
of the United States will know what I mean, though the ex- 
planation seems to defy physiologists, psychologists and climat- 
ologists alike. 

The Roumanians, it is safe to say, are Roumanised Dacians, 
infiltrated with Slav and to a very much lesser degree Tatar 
blood. The attempt to treat Roman and Roumanian as inter- 
changeable terms, was a not unnatural exaggeration from a 
period when criticism was in its cradle, and when past glories 
were conjured up to atone for an inglorious present of feudal 
oppression. To-day no one takes seriously the daydreams of 
John Innocent Micu and Sinkai. In the words of Professor 
Xenopol, “ the Roumanians are in the east Daco-Romans trans- 
formed by Slavs, just as the French are in the. west Celto-Romans 
transformed by Germans.” ! 

But what of the theory that they only reached their present 
home in the thirteenth century? Indirect arguments in its 
support may be found in two directions. The Magyar language, 
while full of words which it took over from the autocthonous 
Slavs of Hungary, has comparatively few traces of Roumanian— 
the inference being that there were not many Roumanians when 
the Magyars arrived. To this it may be replied that it was in 
Pannonia, not in Transylvania, where the Magyar language took 
definite shape, and that the Roumanians were able to avoid 
contact by retiring into their mountains, whereas the Slavs of 
Central Hungary had no mountains into which to retire. The 
Roumanians undoubtedly preserved their nomadic habits to a 
very late date, as is proved by the existence of Vlach colonies in 
Moravia (the so-called “‘ Kleine Walachei ’’—long since completely 
Slavised), in the county of Orava in the Tatra, in Istria and on the 
North Dalmatian coast (“‘ Morlacchi ’’ or Sea Vlachs), and further 
by the habits still prevailing among the Vlachs of the Pindus. 

A document of 1426 prohibits the Hungarian nobles from 
introducing ‘‘ Walachos de partibus extraneis pro nutriendis 
animalibus et pecudibus.” But this after all does not prove 
that all Roumanians were nomads, and indeed according to 
Simon Kéza, one of the earliest Magyar chroniclers (circa 1285), 
the Szekels when they first arrived found an alphabet in use 
among the Roumanians. 

But the weakness of the whole theory soon begins to emerge, 
if we ask its authors to explain what on their showing became 
of the Roumanians during the period of nine centuries which 


1 Histoire dea Roumaina, i, 130, 
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elapsed between their withdrawal by Aurelian and their reappear- 
ance under Radu Negru in 1290. It cannot be maintained that 
they continued to inhabit Northern Moesia after it was re- 
christened Dacia; for we know that province to have been 
submerged by Slav invasions and to have re-emerged long before 
the period in question as one of the most purely Slavonic states 
in Europe. There is probably no other Roman province in 
Europe where so many important towns so completely lost their 
former character and even name. Thus the very theorists who 
have banished the Roumanians from Transylvania for lack of 
records, are driven to admit an even more complete and far more 
perplexing lack of records regarding the Roumanians in their 
alleged Balkan home. 

But, quite apart from this, the theory involves six quite 
distinct stages of emigration—first, the settlement of Dacia by 
the Romans; second, complete withdrawal to the south of the 
Danube and eventually to the Pindus region; third, a resettle- 
ment by the Roumanians in Moesia and other Slavised Balkan 
territories; fourth, a return of these populations to the north 
of the Danube, through Wallachia into Transylvania in the early 
thirteenth century; fifth, a re-emigration from Transylvania into 
Wallachia at the close of the same century; sixth, the gradual 
migration of Roumanians from the south into Transylvania ever 
since that time. This last process is the only one of the whole 
chain which is susceptible of complete historic proof. 

Without desiring to dogmatise on a subject which has been 
rightly described as an ‘‘ enigma of the Middle Ages,” I venture 
to think that a much more logical and simple explanation is 
provided by the assumption that the modern Roumanians, who 
fall into two main groups—the so-called Daco-Romans and Macedo- 
Roumanians—owe their survival in each case to the shelter pro- 
vided by high mountain ranges, inhospitable and difficult of access 
in early times—in the south the Pindus, in the north the Car- 
pathians. Transylvania stands out as a mountainous island on 
the physical map of Europe, surrounded on three sides by great 
plains. What more natural than that it should serve as a refuge 
during the long centuries of invasion, and that the survivors 
should issue forth into the plains when at last the tide of invasion 
began to subside ? 

The theory that the Roumanians recrossed to the northern 
bank of the Danube in the thirteenth century rests upon the 
further theory that they were the dominant influence in the second 
Bulgarian Empire, which certainly owed its origin to the revolt 
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of Vlach shepherds in the Rhodope, led by the brothers Peter 
and John Asen, but which might not have crystallised or 
attained such importance, but for the almost simultaneous eclipse 
of Byzantine power by the Latin Crusaders. The greater the 
réle played by the Vlachs in the new state, the more inexplicable 
becomes their abandonment of it in favour of new settlements 
in the Wallachian plains, all the more so because these plains 
were still at least partially inhabited by pagan Cuman and Tartar 
tribes. Moreover, their emigration must have coincided more 
or less with the terrible Mongol invasion, from which Bulgaria 
was immune. Every motive points against their selecting such 
a moment to move up into the danger area. If the Magyar 
theory be accepted (and, incidentally, if the statement of the 
earliest Magyar chronicler, the Anonymous Notary of King 
Béla, be rejected as mythical) an immense tract of country, 
comprising most of present-day Roumania, must have been 
for centuries without masters—a kind of No Man’s Land. 
Hunfalvy, probably the ablest of the controversialists, has no 
better explanation to offer than that Transylvania in particular 
was a neutral territory, where Magyars and Petchenegians (a 
Mongol tribe which survived into the eleventh century) exercised 
hunting rights, but where the Bulgarians were excluded. This is 
hardly convincing. 

But the decisive argument against re-immigration from the 
south of the Danube is to be found in the religious history of 
South-Eastern Europe—which is not much less obscure than the 
political, but none the less offers certain concrete data. It is 
uncertain whether the Roumanians had become Christian before 
the arrival of the Bulgarians in the seventh century, and the 
arguments derived from the specifically Latin form of ecclesiastical 
words and phrases in Roumania are not conclusive. But it is 
quite certain that one of the early Bulgarian Tsars (Boris or 
Simeon) imposed the Slavonic rite used by the Christianised 
Bulgars upon the Roumanians, and that the Roumanians em- 
ployed this rite until the seventeenth century. It is also certain 
that the Roumanians had no regular episcopate or distinct 
church organisation till the fourteenth century, but owned the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bulgarian Patriarchate. After 
the fall of the first Bulgarian State the victorious Eastern Emperor 
Basil reorganised the Bulgarian Church, establishing its centre at 
Ohrida, but hellenising the Patriarchate and most of its suffragan 
sees (1018). There is documentary evidence to show that the 
Roumanians, as late as the second half of the fifteenth century, 
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under Stephen the Great, still recognised the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Ohrida. 

Now, the Asenid (or second Bulgarian) Empire, in which we 
are asked to believe that the Roumanians predominated, did not 
recognise Ohrida, but re-established its own independent Patri- 
archate, this time at Tirnovo. If, then, the founders of Wallachia 
had come from the territory of that Empire, it is to be presumed 
that they would have recognised Tirnovo rather than Ohrida. 
And if again it be argued that the emigrants came from farther 
west in the Peninsula than the jurisdiction of Tirnovo extended 
(and this of course involves their crossing Serbia, for which there 
is not a shadow of evidence), it is necessary to point out that 
throughout Macedonia and Thessaly the liturgy in universal use 
since 1018 was Greek, not Slavonic, and that the emigrants would 
therefore have brought a Greek, not a Slav, rite with them. In 
point of fact their liturgy remained Slav during the first three 
centuries of existence in national states. To my mind the 
jurisdiction of Ohrida deals the final blow to the theory of re- 
immigration, but it none the less remains a mystery, though an 
established fact. The only explanation forthcoming is that it 
rested on the rights exercised by the See of Prima Justiniana 
(i. e. Ohrida) over the left bank of the Danube, in accordance with 
a bull of the Emperor Justinian himself (535).1 It seems now 
generally admitted that Prima Justiniana is not identical with 
Ohrida at all, but was somewhere near Skoplje ; 2 but this does not 
affect the fact that its identity was universally accepted in the 
thirteenth century, and indeed till long after the period to which 
these arguments apply. The bull itself is now regarded as a 
forgery, but of course only on the basis of modern critical objec- 
tions, such as were unknown to earlier centuries: this is only one 
among many instances of an ecclesiastical claim resting upon 
forged charters whose genuine character remained unquestioned 
till quite modern times. 

It will be seen that the methods inevitably adopted by any 
historian in his inquiry into Roumanian origins differ widely 
from those applicable to the early period in any other European 
country—even Russia or the Balkans. We are dealing with 
perhaps the most obscure corner of all Western history. Even 
with the thirteenth century, when we at last begin to feel solid 
ground beneath our feet, it is by no means possible to provide a 
clear narrative of the foundation of the two principalities of 


1 Xenopol, Un Enigme du Moyen Age, p. 69. 
2 Jirecek, Geschichte Bulgariens, p. 85. 
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Wallachia and Moldavia, to which the dates of 1290 and 1349 
respectively are assigned. Wallachia, it is to be noted, is a foreign 
word derived from Vlach, the Slav word for Roumanian, which 
has passed into Latin as Valachus, into Magyar as oldh and into 
German as Wallache. The native tongue has always employed 
the words Romania, Roman, Tara Romaneasca. 

Wallachia originated as a vassal Voivodate or duchy of the 
Hungarian Crown. Its first prince, Radu Negru, belonged to the 
famous Basarab family which was to give its name to the modern 
Bessarabia; and, though here too the evidence is incomplete, it 
is practically certain that he came from South Transylvania. 
This is confirmed by the titles which he employed. In documents 
exchanged with Hungary he is called ‘‘ Wajwoda Transalpinus ”’ 
or “‘ Wajwoda Valachiae Transalpinae ’’; while within his own 
territory he calls himself “‘ Prince of all the Ungro-Wallachian 
and Transcarpathian Lands, Duke of Amlas and of Fogaras ”’ 
(Dux Omlasii et de Fogaras). These are the border districts 
inside Transylvania from which Radu appears to have come, 
and which he must have held as a direct fief of the King of 
Hungary, though his successors lost them as they attained greater 
independence. Radu’s emigration southwards would appear to 
have been prompted by the increasing hold of Hungary over 
Transylvania, by the stiffening of the feudal régime and the 
advent of German settlers, and also probably by the intolerance 
and the proselytising zeal of the Roman Church in Hungary 
during the thirteenth century. It was not in any sense a popular 
movement, for Radu and his immediate followers were quite as 
hostile to the peasantry as were the great Magyar lords in the 
districts which he had left. 

That it was a movement from the hills into the southern 
plains, is shown not merely by the secular titles above quoted, 
but also by the title assumed by the first Primate of the new state 
and ever since borne by his successors—Mitropolit al Ungro- 
Vlachiei gi Exarh Plaiurilor (7. e. of the High Mountains), and 
yet again by the native name under which Wallachia and its 
people have always been known—Tara Munteneasca, Munteni 
(Mountain Land, Mountaineers), though it is in the main a low, 
at most undulating, plain. Most significant of all is its choice of 
capitals—first Cimpulong, then Arges, both in the Mountain 
district; then Tirgovigte, by the foothills; and only at a much 
later date the low-lying Bucarest. Thus we find a gradual 
tendency to move away from the shelter of the mountains and, 
as the state consolidated, to venture step by step further into the 
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plain, along the medieval trade routes leading from Germany to 
the East through the German towns sprinkled through Northern 
Hungary and Transylvania. 

The same tendency is noticeable in Moldavia, which takes its 
name from the river Moldava (rising in the Bukovina and flowing 
into the Siret at Roman). In the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries it was evidently a Voivodate under the Hungarian Crown. 
That it consolidated later than the sister-state was doubtless due 
to the fact that it suffered far more from the Mongol invasion and 
from the inroads of those Cumanian tribes which eventually 
moved into Hungary and were assimilated by the Magyars in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. On the other hand, this 
made Hungary’s hold much weaker and often merely nominal. 
About 1349 the Voivode Bogdan of the Maramures district, which 
was still only very loosely attached to Hungary, revolted, with- 
drew into Moldavia and established himself there as an inde- 
pendent Prince. His coins bear the title “Bogdan Voevoda 
Moldaviensis,” with the ox-head and star as coat of arms.! It is 
here that the title of Hospodar, which is simply the Slavonic 
Gospodar or Lord, first arises. Here too the centre of gravity is 
at first in the north—at Baia, Cimpulung (to be distinct from the 
Wallachian Cimpulong), Suceava—all in what came in quite 
modern times to be called Bukovina, and only in much later times 
as the modern capital of Jassy. 

In each case the withdrawal of powerful Roumanian nobles 
from Transylvania weakened the position of the Roumanian 
population which they left behind them. The remaining nobles 
were in process of time Magyarised, and their blood may still be 
traced in some of the great feudal families of Transylvania, such 
as Teleki, Mailath, Josika. Class interests proved stronger than 
blood, and from the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries the position 
of the Roumanians was that of mere helots. 

Conditions in both Wallachia and Moldavia remained ex- 
tremely primitive for long after the first foundation. There were 
no real towns, excepting a few market centres on the main trade 
routes from Transylvania. Very little money was in circulation, 
payments were mainly in kind. Education was almost unknown. 
Both countries were isolated even from such general culture as 
then prevailed. The West was far away, and its influence was 
confined to the periodic assertion of Hungarian suzerainty and 
the attempts of the Pope to establish Catholicism at the expense 
of Orthodoxy. Contact was naturally closest with their Slav 


1 Torga, Geschichte des rumdnischen Volkea, i, 268, 
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neighbours. Till the collapse of Serbian and Bulgarian inde- 
pendence there is frequent intermarriage between their royal 
houses and the new “‘ Domns” of Wallachia, and co-operation 
against foreign invasion. It was from these Southern Slav states 
that most of the great offices of state were borrowed—the Vornic, 
who seems to have been at once Majordomo and Supreme Judge, 
the Postelnic (Master of the Bedchamber), the Paharnic (Cup- 
bearer), Stolnic, Cluciare (Keeper of the Keys)—all are purely 
Slav names. The most important military office seems to have 
been that of the Ban or Governor of Oltenia, who was responsible 
for defence against invasion. 

It was a narrow oligarchic society, in which the Prince 
exercised virtually absolute power, and his Council (or “‘ Divan,” 
as it was called in later Turkish days) was merely advisory. He 
alone could admit to the boyar or noble class, or make grants of 
land; and this he often seems to have done, not only at the 
expense of the subjected peasantry, but often of the free peasants, 
when they failed to pay the contributions leyied upon them. 

The boyars were exempt from all direct taxation, just like 
the nobility in Hungary, but at the same time they were liable to 
dues on several of the most vital sources of agricultural wealth— 
sheep, cattle, wine, bees, etc. They exacted from the subjected 
peasants one-tenth of their crop, corresponding to the feudal 
Robot farther west; but despite all the miseries of their lot, the 
peasants did not lose the right of property or the right of moving 
to a new home. The Prince drew his revenue from these dues, 
and taxation only became really oppressive when under the 
Turks he was in continual need of squeezing more money from 
his subjects.1_ Meanwhile the Prince owed his election to an 
Assembly of the boyars and higher clergy, and there was a recog- 
nised practice of submitting its decision in a rough and ready way 
to the acclamation of the crowd.* But this practice, and the lack 
of any regular law of succession, gave rise to endless intrigues 
and rivalries, and prevented internal consolidation. Election 
was open to every member of the reigning family, including 
illegitimate offspring; and the central fact of Roumanian history 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries is a recurrence of 
palace revolutions and the overthrow of one ruler after another 
by rival factions, only too often supported by foreign influence. 
Consolidation is, of course, still further hampered by the com- 


ee 


1 Xenopol, Histoire des Roumains, i, 235. 
2 It is to be remembered that election prevailed then in most neighbouring 
states—Bulgaria to the South, Hungary and Poland to the North. 
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petition of the two principalities for the headship of the 
Roumanians. The complicated details of these frequent dynastic 
changes are almost entirely unprofitable, even for the Roumanians 
themselves. 

In the period at present under review only two names deserve 
to be rescued from oblivion and chaos. These are Mircea the 
Great, who ruled in Wallachia from 1386 to 1418, and Alexander 
the Good, who ruled in Moldavia from 1401 to 1431. These two 
able princes were able to give a certain consistency to their 
dominions at the very moment when Bulgaria and Serbia were 
on the point of extinction. Mircea would seem to have been 
fully alive to the Turkish danger, and sent a contingent of troops 
to the help of Tsar Lazar at the great battle of Kosovo (1389). 
The Turks followed up their victory by invading Wallachia, and 
Mircea himself was made prisoner and sent to Brussa. The year 
1391, in which he secured his release, marks the first appearance 
of Wallachia on the registers of the Sublime Porte, as paying 
tribute. 

On his return Mircea sought new allies. In 1393 the last 
trace of Bulgarian independence disappeared, and only the Danube 
separated the Roumanians from the expanding Turkish Empire. 
Hungary and Wallachia were united by an equal menace, and in 
1395 King Sigismund and Mircea met at Brasov (Kronstadt) in 
Transylvania and concluded a treaty of mutual defence. Next 
year they assumed the offensive against the Turks, with the aid 
of a powerful contingent of French crusading knights; but, 
thanks to their arrogant and careless strategy, the enterprise 
ended in the crushing defeat of Nicopolis. Sigismund fled for 
his life. Mircea preserved the Roumanian forces intact, and 
routed the Turks at Craiova when they pursued their advantage 
into hisown country. During the civil war which followed between 
the rival claimants for the Turkish throne, Mircea intervened 
actively in favour of one brother, but unfortunately of the un- 
successful one ; and when Mohammed I established his supremacy, 
Mircea had no choice but to acknowledge him as suzerain. 

From Mircea’s death in 1418 till 1456 Wallachia was convulsed 
by the faction fighting of rival claimants, and after the death of 
Alexander the Good in 1431 Moldavia fell into similar anarchy. 
The brunt of the defence of Europe against the Turks thus came 
to be borne by Hungary, which earned the title “‘ propugnaculum 
Christianitatis.”” John Hunyddy, the great hero who led the 
Hungarian armies to victory and whose efforts undoubtedly 


1 Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, i, 187. 
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postponed the Turkish advance for two generations, was the son 
of a Roumanian noble in Transylvania, and from his time dates 
the increasing share of the Roumanians in the task of guarding 
the frontier passes against invasion—a réle which was perpetuated 
into the nineteenth century by the Roumanian frontier regiments 
in the joint Austro-Hungarian army. 

The rulers of Wallachia played a far more doubtful part. 
To quote but two instances. In 1444, after the decisive battle 
of Varna (where King Vladislav of Hungary paid with his life for 
refusing to keep faith with infidels), Hunyady, flying from the 
field, was thrown into prison by Prince Vlad of Wallachia; and 
again, in 1448, during the battle offered by Hunyddy to the Turks 
on the historic field of Kosovo, the Roumanian contingent deserted 
to the enemy. Friction between Hungary and Wallachia would 
appear to have been constant, and was both the cause and the 
consequence of such acts of treachery. But in the year following 
Hunyady’s death the balance was altered. His great series of 
campaigns had dammed back the Turkish tide from Hungary 
till the sixteenth century. His son, who was elected to the 
Hungarian throne as King Matthias, successfully held the southern 
frontier, but devoted his real energies to wars of aggression against 
Bohemia and Austria, while the Turks set themselves to complet- 
ing their conquest of the Balkan Peninsula, and reduced Serbia 
and Bosnia to the same plight as Bulgaria. The Christian front 
had shrunk to the line of the Danube and the Save. 

Speaking quite broadly of Europe’s defence against the Turks, 
we may say that in the second half of the fourteenth century the 
van was led by Serbia, in the first half of the fifteenth by Hungary, 
and in the second half by Roumania. The career of Stephen the 
Great, who ruled Moldavia from 1457 to 1504, is certainly the 
least known episode of the Turkish advance westwards; and yet 
he stands beside Hunyddy, Sobieski and Eugene as one of the 
four champions of Christendom. His whole attitude, and his 
sometimes equivocal policy, is dominated by Moldavia’s geogra- 
phical plight—condemned to a triangular game between Turkey, 
Hungary and Poland. During the most critical periods the 
two latter Powers were more concerned to impose their sovereignty 
on Moldavia than to give effective military aid; and on one 
occasion money contributed by the Pope was diverted to Matthias 
of Hungary, as claiming to be Stephen’s suzerain. Thus Stephen 
had to play a double game, sacrificing everything to the para- 
mount need of securing foreign aid against the Turk. His 
greatest triumph was in 1475, when, faced with Mohammed’s 
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demand for personal submission in Constantinople, he gave battle 
to the Turks at Raceva, and routed them with enormous losses. 
But his ever recurring efforts to organise a Christian League 
were undermined by the suspicion and distrust which separated 
Moldavia from Poland and Hungary, and again Poland from 
Lithuania and Moscow. On his deathbed in 1504 he appears 
to have advised his son to make his submission to the Turks. 
After holding them at bay for fifty years, he felt the hopelessness 
of the Christian rally. Stephen was equally gifted as a warrior 
and an administrator, but he was the last of the heroic breed. 
Under his successors there is a rapid decline in both the Roumanian 
principalities, accelerated by faction fighting and gross corruption : 
and the three centuries that follow—save for the one brief inter- 
lude of Michael the Brave (1593-1601)—are the gloomiest and most 
humiliating in the whole history of the race. 
R. W. Srton-Watson. 





LORD BRYCE AND MODERN DEMOCRACIES. 


THE many tributes that have been paid to the memory of 
Lord Bryce leave little scope for a general appreciation of his life 
and work by one who has but a very modest title to speak of 
either. My personal acquaintance with him goes back only 
seventeen years; and, although his Holy Roman Empire and 
American Commonwealth were the two books on which I started 
when I began to read history at Oxford thirty-four years ago, I 
am not qualified to deal with a larger section of his work than of 
his life. Nevertheless, it would ill become the journal of the 
Historical Association to review the last of Lord Bryce’s books 
without some reference to the career and personality of one to 
whom the Historical Association owes so much. He was one of 
our Vice-Presidents from the start: it was he who gave us, in 
February 1907, our first Annual Address, and it was he who, on 
January 4, 1922, gave to the Association the last words he spoke 
in public. He was never too busy or preoccupied with personal 
affairs to lend a hand to help the study and teaching of history; 
and, just as last year he consented to speak at the opening of the 
Institute of Historical Research on the day before he sailed on his 
final visit to America, so in 1907, in order to address the Associa- 
tion, he broke away from his packing and preparations for starting 
next day on that embassy to the United States which left an 
abiding impress upon the relations of the two countries. 

The address he then delivered was the first and most stimulat- 
ing of the leaflets published by the Association. The words he 
spoke on January 4 last can, except for colourless and inadequate 
newspaper reports, only be treasured in the fading recollection 
of those who heard them. But one anecdote is worth repeating 
because it illustrates alike the span of Lord Bryce’s life, the way 
in which he used details for historical interpretation, and his early 
interest in American affairs. He told us how on the day on 
which the news of Abraham Lincoln’s assassination reached 
London, he was dining with a legal friend, and that friend at 
once remarked that of course the crime had been provoked, if 
not committed, by Northern partisans in order to prejudice the 
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Southern cause; and he used the incident to illustrate the 
strength of the party feeling for the South which made it possible, 
even in England, for so fantastic a theory to be put forward. 

In an article which must be mainly a review of Lord Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies, it is natural to emphasise his interest in 
America. This he shared with most Liberals of his generation 
such as Freeman, Dicey, Goldwin Smith. Indeed, I believe that 
all four were in America together in 1881; and when I was 
at Cornell University, thirty years later, stories were still being 
told, apocryphal or not, of the animated discussions which 
enlivened their visit. Bryce repeated those visits at frequent 
intervals; and his American Commonwealth was no armchair 
survey, but the result of close personal observation and friendly 
correspondence with many American public men. No man had 
ever prepared himself better for the crowning work of his life 
than Bryce had for that six years’ embassy to the United States 
which began in 1907. I do not know whether he ranks high in 
the conventional and official calendar of eminent diplomatists. 
Possibly not, but no diplomatist ever won a more pregnant or 
permanent success, and it was due in no small measure to the 
characteristics which distinguished Bryce from the adepts in 
formal diplomacy. His was not a soul that dwelt apart in official 
quarters ; he descended into people’s homes, talked with ordinary 
citizens, their wives, and their children. He went everywhere, 
saw everyone, and asked about everything. His interest was 
insatiable: even with the humblest interlocutor the parts were 
always the same; Bryce put all the questions and expected all 
the answers. The first real conversation I had with him con- 
sisted in a cross-examination, on the Oxford station platform, , 
on the constitution of the Univérsity of London, which Bryce 
thought about the worst he knew, although he had only read, and 
had never had to work it.1 This democratic habit—and Bryce, 
although in later years his opinions might have been described 
as aristocratic rather than democratic, was par excellence a 
democrat in habit—was not formal diplomacy, but it was all the 
more effective with the American people. I happened to be in 
the United States when Bryce’s embassy closed; and wherever 
one went, one heard the same tale of deep appreciation. He was, 
one was told on every hand, the first ambassador Great Britain 
had ever sent to the American people. And that was what they 
wanted. It was also what we needed, for it is the people who 


1 He was a member of the Senate in 1893 under the old constitution of 
the University. 
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count in America’s foreign policy; and Bryce’s embassy built up 
a store of goodwill which served us and Europe well when the 
crisis came some three years later. The decision to intervene 
on the Allies’ side in the great war was, of course, the act of the 
American people; but so far as any individual helped towards 
it, Bryce’s share was incomparably greater than that of any other 
Briton ; he was the hyphen in the Anglo-American world. 

His interest in the United States was, however, an intensive 
expression of a general interest embracing all mankind. Bryce 
was a citizen of the world: he probably had more friends and 
correspondents in diverse countries than have fallen to the lot 
of any other man; and his letters and papers, if collected and 
preserved, would form a unique body of materials for the con- 
stitutional history of the human race. He travelled in South 
as well as in North America, and published volumes of impressions 
of South Africa as well as of Latin America. When his embassy 
at Washington ended, his journey home took the form of a tour 
across the Pacific to complete his study of modern democracies 
by a survey of Australia and New Zealand. European democracies 
he knew well enough already. He was president of the Alpine 
Club from 1899-1901, and the Swiss institutions which pleased 
him least were “ those tourist railways up mountains which have 
wrought such mischief to the scenery of Switzerland.” 1 Next 
to Swiss mountains he loved Norwegian fiords; but there was 
hardly a country in Europe which he had not explored and in 
which he was not the honorary doctor of some university or the 
corresponding member of some society. Germany he knew 
before the days of Bismarck, when, as he used to say, it was really 
interesting, that home of poetry, philosophy, and ideas which 
the Prussian junker devastated before he sought to devastate 
the world. Russia lay somewhat outside the scope of Bryce’s 
travels and investigations; so did the Crown Colonies of the 
British Empire. It was in free institutions and self-governing 
dominions that his interest lay; and Ireland was one of the 
few countries about which he has published practically nothing. 
Yet he was Chief Secretary in a Home Rule Government (1905-7), 
and his mother came from Ulster. His father was an LL.D. of 
Glasgow, and Bryce’s earliest work was not that greatest of Arnold 
essays, The Holy Roman Empire, but The Flora of the Island of 
Arran, which was published in 1859, the same year as Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 

Lord Morley has said that the essence of history is the bridging 


1 Modern Democracies, i, 391 
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of time and space. Bryce’s literary activity covered a period of 
sixty-three years, his travels embraced the globe, and he added a 
third span in ranging from the flora of Arran to Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence (1901). The best illustration of the breadth 
of his learning is perhaps the Annual Address he delivered in 
1917 as President of the British Academy. His occupancy of 
that chair (1913-17) was the culmination of an academic career 
which Bryce began at the High School and University of Glasgow 
and continued at Oxford as Scholar of Trinity, Fellow of Oriel 
(1862) and Regius Professor of Civil Law (1870). Gradually he 
tended towards the practice of law and politics. Called to the 
bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 1867, he practised until 1882 and was 
elected M.P. for the Tower Hamlets in 1880; from 1885 till 1907 
he sat for South Aberdeen. In 1886 he was Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in Gladstone’s brief third administration, and in 
1892 became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster with a seat 
in the Cabinet. In 1893 he resigned his regius professorship and 
in 1894, when Lord Rosebery succeeded Gladstone, Bryce was 
made President of the Local Government Board. From 1895 
to 1905 the Liberals were in opposition ; on their return to power 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman appointed Bryce Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Then followed his six years 
at Washington, after which he was created a peer. During the 
war he was chairman of the commission on Belgian atrocities 
and of the committee on the reform of the House of Lords. He 
retained his marvellous alertness to the last, and death touched 
him with a gentle hand; he passed away in his sleep during the 
night of 21-22 January, 1922. 

Bryce’s career, like Lord Morley’s, represents that combina- 
tion of letters and affairs which provides the indispensable 
qualification for a historian. But, as in Lord Morley’s case, the 
affairs proved too absorbing for the history, and the letters were 
reduced to occasional, though splendid, efforts dependent upon 
the chances of leisure during periods of relief from administration. 
The great history of Germany, planned in conjunction with Sir 
A. W. Ward, remained unwritten, because politics had perforce 
turned the historian into a publicist. The breadth of Bryce’s 
interests and his inveterate thirst for information also militated 
against concentration on the history of any particular period or 
country. Lord Acton exemplified to a higher degree the same dis- 
traction, with less excuse. He had far fewer calls upon his time 
than Bryce, and he produced a great deal less in his ampler leisure, 


But history is not everything, and if Bryce has given us im- 
a2 
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pressions rather than narrative, and studies rather than history, 
we may have gained as much as we have lost. If we are historians 
we need impressions of the modern world to correct medieval 
myopia; and if we hope to be philosophers we need knowledge 
of the world on which to base our philosophy unless it is to 
become a diluted form of theology. In these two substantial 
volumes on Modern Democracies we have the impressions of a 
political Nestor more widely travelled than Ulysses and better 
versed than Aristotle in the comparative study of constitutions. 

The author’s unique qualifications make us regret all the more 
the one great gap among the democracies of which Lord Bryce 
records his impressions, and that is our own. We demur to the 
plea of modesty with which Lord Bryce excuses the omission. 
‘* No citizen of Britain,’ he writes, ‘‘ and certainly no citizen 
who has himself taken a part in politics as a member, during forty 
years, of legislatures and cabinets, can expect to be credited with 
impartiality, however earnestly he may strive to be impartial.” ! 
But if Lord Bryce is to be ruled out on that score, to whom are 
we to look for impartial knowledge based upon experience? Lord 
Bryce suggests an American or a Frenchman, but we could discount 
Lord Bryce’s partiality a great deal more easily than the American 
or the Frenchman could re-create the atmosphere in which British 
political business is transacted and institutions live or die. Nor 
can we rely upon the foreign critic’s impartiality. Party politics 
are becoming international ; all the world is more or less Bolshevist 
or anti-Bolshevist, and apart from that omnivorous partisanship 
we most of us have our sympathies with, or antipathies to, 
Republicans in Germany, Democrats in the United States, and 
Nationalists in France. For most of us, too, the only test we 
can really apply to the success or failure of modern democracy is 
our own experience of British institutions; and only professed 
students will be as interested in comments on the achievements 
of the Referendum in Switzerland or the Recall in the United 
States as they would be in Lord Bryce’s view of the results of 
the Parliament Act or the prospects of Ireland as a Dominion in 
the British Empire. We suspect that the omission of Great 
Britain is partly at least due to the mental attitude which Lord 
Bryce describes in his preface : ‘‘ I am not sufficiently enamoured 
of my own opinions to seek to propagate them, and have sought 
to repress the pessimism of experience.” ? 

There is one other topic on which we could wish Lord Bryce 
had expanded and developed his remarks. ‘‘ Public opinion,” 

1 Vol. i. p. 8. ® Vol. i. p. ix. 
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he says, ‘‘ is an organ or method through which the People can 
exert their power more elastic and less pervertible than is the 
method of voting.” He devotes a dozen pages to this subject, 
but they are all too little for the discussion of an idea which is 
unfamiliar but goes to the root of the problem of modern govern- 
ment. The phrase “ public opinion” is hackneyed enough, 
but not its antithesis to popular voting ; for it is generally assumed 
that opinion on questions of policy is expressed by the votes 
which are given for persons. That is notoriously not an invariable 
rule in popular elections, and even in the House of Commons 
a division will be no expression of opinion on the point at issue 
when the question is made a vote of confidence. As Lord Bryce 
says: “‘ At a poll one vote is as good as another . . . but in the 
formation of opinion knowledge and thought tell.” That is 
fortunately true, but what is to be done with a politician who 
snaps his fingers at opinion, knowledge, and thought because he 
knows how to capture the votes? In other words, how can 
opinion be coined into voting power ? and if knowledge and thought 
really told on government, would not that be aristocracy rather 
than democracy? Apart from a few university constituencies, 
knowledge and thought confer no franchise, and even there 
opinion is hardly articulate on questions of public policy unless 
they affect professional interests.1_ Opinion, in fact, only tells 
where the voters feel no interest; and again we fancy Lord Bryce 
cuts short the discussion in order to repress the pessimism of 
experience. 

Pessimism is, however, relative in spite of the superlative 
form of the word. Our disappointment depends upon the extent 
of our expectations, and younger generations will be less dis- 
appointed with democracy than the contemporaries of Lord 
Bryce who saw monarchy turning into democracy all the world 
over, and apparently thought that the human leopard would 
change its spots as soon as it began to be wagged by its tail. 
We are less optimistic to-day, and on the whole may be agreeably 
surprised rather than disappointed by Lord Bryce’s judicial 
summing-up of the debit and credit sides of democracy’s account. 
The balance varies in different countries, and Lord Bryce has 
only selected samples, two old European States, France and 
Switzerland; two newer States in the Western hemisphere, the 
American Union and Canada ; and two in the Southern hemisphere, 
Australia and New Zealand. Two-thirds of these are mainly or 


f ? In view of later events, I should perhaps state that this article was written 
in July, 1922. 
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entirely British. France is a democracy qualified by important 
other elements, and the Latin States of Central and South America, 
to which Lord Bryce devotes a more cursory survey, illustrate, 
by their earlier history at least, ‘‘ the results of planting free 
representative institutions in a soil not fitted to receive the seed 
of liberty.”’ On the other hand, Lord Bryce is only dealing with 
conditions before the war, and refrains from any attempt to 
debit or credit democracy with the new governments of Germany, 
Russia, or the states which succeeded the Habsburg Empire. 

After a preliminary account of democracy in general Lord 
Bryce begins with France, perhaps the least satisfactory of the 
selected states from the democratic point of view. The govern- 
ment of France, he says, is not merely centralised but autocratic. 
“ It is the least democratic of democracies.” There is little local 
self-government, the prefect being almost a local despot and 
generally the agent of a centralised party. The sphere of govern- 
ment is large, and this makes the predominance of the droit 
administratif over the principle of habeas, corpus particularly 
dangerous to personal liberty. There is a marked absence of 
leadership in the national government, and ministers are generally 
dominated by the permanent chiefs of the bureaucracy. Salaries 
are so small that only men of independent means can afford to 
enter the bureaucracy and they naturally govern in the interests 
of property; the influence of wealth over French policy is greater 
than in any other country. Ministries do not fall over legislative 
proposals, but on interpellations, 7. e. questions relating to the 
administration; their instability is about the only check upon 
incipient monarchy; their power is so great that everyone is 
jealous of it, and it is only tolerated by others on condition that 
their turn comes soon. There is an enormous amount of executive 
legislation. It is authority rather than liberty that is honoured 
in France; everyone’s ambition is to get into l’administration, 
and teachers are civil servants. Napoleon III secured a larger 
popular vote than any republican government has done, and 
democracy in France means not so much popular self-government 
as the popular choice of autocratic rulers. 

Switzerland stands at the opposite pole. It is par excellence 
the land of local self-government, and the central government has 
a barely recognisable head. The president of the republic is 
more like the chairman of a board of directors, without a vestige 
of pomp and circumstance. Bureaucracy is as much disliked in 
Switzerland as it is admired in France, and there is no tyranny 
of the majority. The legislature is the most businesslike assembly 
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in the world. The people insist on deciding important legislative 
proposals themselves by means of the Initiative and Referendum ; 
but they use their power, in federal politics at least, with caution 
and moderation. The Initiative has only been demanded eight 
times and has only been successful twice; one of these occasions 
was the adoption of proportional representation. The League 
of Nations was adopted by popular discussion and decision. 
Democracy is seen at its best in Switzerland; but there the 
circumstances are exceptionally favourable, and it is doubtful 
whether similar excellence could ever be obtained in a larger 
state with a more complicated foreign policy and heavier responsi- 
bilities. On the other hand, Switzerland with its three distinct 
nationalities and tongues, French, German, and Italian, has 
successfully dealt with problems which no other state has had to 
face. 

Canada occupies less than half the space Lord Bryce devotes 
to Switzerland, and the Dominion mainly serves for purposes of 
comparison with the United States. It is favourable on the whole ; 
government, says Lord Bryce, is more democratic in Canada than 
across the border, and he gives a useful summary of the constitu- 
tional differences between the two countries. In both the party- 
system is responsible for democratic defects, which seem oddly 
enough to be more pronounced where there is racial uniformity. 
At any rate Canada with its two races apparently comes next to 
Switzerland with its three races, in the hierarchy of democratic 
merit—with the possible exception of New Zealand. About 
the United States Lord Bryce writes with less enthusiasm than 
he did more than thirty years ago in his American Commonwealth. 
“In many parts of the United States facts do not warrant the 
claim that democratic government creates a law-abiding spirit 
among the citizens.” ‘‘ Nature takes her revenge on those who 
live by shams.”’ The popular election and recall of State judges 
“is an indefensible system.”” The national government is weak, 
and its functions are usurped (a) by the party-system and (b) by 
railway and other trusts. It is the party-system and not the 
constitution which binds the people of the United States together ; 
but the parties “‘ exist for offices rather than for principles,” and 
the recent great amendments to the constitution, enabling 
Congress to impose an income-tax, making elections to the 
Senate divectly popular, imposing Prohibition, and granting 
woman siiffrage were none of them part of any party-programme. 
These «vils are due to indiscriminate reliance upon the efficacy 
of democratic theories and to an attempt to get more out of the 
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average man than he has got in him. The qualities which redeem 
these defects are the qualities of the people and not the qualities 
of their institutions. 

Australia, like Canada, is regarded by Lord Bryce as being more 
democratic than the United States; but in the Commonwealth 
even more than in the Republic real power was vested, not in 
any constitutional organ but in an extra-constitutional caucus 
until a reaction enabled the present Premier, Mr. Hughes, to 
drive the Labour party into opposition. There is more centralisa- 
tion in Australia, and less recourse to ultra-democratic expedients 
like the Recall, the Referendum, and the Initiative. But physical 
rather than intellectual vitality is the prominent characteristic, 
and people read little except newspapers and light fiction. “A 
cricket match is a more important event than a change of 
Ministry”; and ‘“ material interests hold the field of discussion, 
and they are discussed as if they affected only Australia, and 
Australia only in the present generation.”” New Zealand has 
some of the characteristics of Australia but in a milder form, and 
New Zealand “‘ has escaped two at least of the evils from which 
most democracies have suffered, the dominance of money and 
the control of party organisations, and has made great economic 
changes with no disturbance of order.” 

Lord Bryce concludes with an attempt to balance the gains 
and losses under democratic government and with some argu- 
ments for and against specific proposals to remedy the evils. 
Against all the defects of democracy he sets the claim that the 
masses have been wiser than the classes on the broader issues of 
foreign policy. Even in domestic affairs there is no better system, 
unless it be a just and incorruptible bureaucracy which it is 
impossible to perpetuate or guarantee. But there is no more 
reason to expect democracy than any other system to be perfect. 
It is bound to be an expression of very imperfect human nature. 
Wealth he regards as the greatest danger. ‘‘ What sort of a 
legislature have you got? ”’ he asked an American in a particular 
State. “As good a one as money can buy” was the answer. 
A particular evil which he discusses at some length is the decline 
in the repute of legislative bodies and trend towards plebiscitary 
Cesarism and direct action. As checks upon this tendency, he 
believes in the need for Second Chambers and would now recom- 
mend the Referendum, if only as an educational instrument, 
though he gives plenty of arguments on the other side. He still 
prefers a parliamentary to a presidential system, except perhaps 
for vast countries like the United States; for the presidential 
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system “ was built for safety, not for speed.” But “ free govern- 
ment... has in reality always been an oligarchy within a 
democracy.” ‘‘ What, then, becomes of Democracy?.. . 
Though the people cannot choose and guide the Means administra- 
tion employs, they can prescribe the Ends: and so although 
government may not be By the People, it may be For the People.” 
Quantula regitur mundus sapientia. But the democratic experi- 
ment “ has not failed, for the world is after all a better place than 
it was under other kinds of government, and the faith that it may 
be made better still survives.” 

So there is Progress after all, and Lord Bryce survives the 
pessimism of experience. He has been through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Doubt and explored the idols of the cave; and, if he 
came out with few illusions, he did not succumb to the worst of 
all, the deceptions of despair. When asked in 1919 to join a 
non-party political institute, he declined on the ground that, so 
far as politics were concerned, his time was dedicated to the League 
of Nations. His activities in that connexion lie outside the limits 
of time and space imposed upon his Modern Democracies, but they 
cannot be neglected by his future biographer. For, if there was 
any one thing that more than another, during the concluding 
years of the war and the darkest days of the peace, fortified Bryce 
in his democratic faith, it was the spontaneous imposition by 
democracy of the idea of a League of Nations upon the govern- 
ments of the world. He has not permitted himself in these pages 
a specific and categorical estimate of that item to the credit of 
democracy; but assuredly it was in his mind when he wrote at 
the end of his book that the faith that the world may be made 
better still survives. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 













PHILATELY AND THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
HISTORY 


Historians have long recognised the aid which they receive 
from numismatics; a coin is first-hand evidence, sometimes the 
only evidence that exists, of peoples and kings and kingdoms in 
far-distant ages. But probably not many students of modern 
events are yet aware that in the past sixty years there has 
sprung up a new science of not dissimilar character, which may 
prove to be another handmaid to history of real, if modest, value. 
The first postage stamp, the famous and beautiful “‘ Penny Black,” 
was issued by our own country on 6 May, 1840; within the next 
twenty years the majority of civilised countries had followed the 
example thus set of an easy method of franking correspondence ; 
and before 1860 the collecting instinct which is engrained in 
human nature had claimed the postage stamp as an object of 
its interest. To the new hobby the name of Philately was given, 
a somewhat far-fetched invention of an ingenious Frenchman 
who hunted the Greek language to find a word that might express 
the idea of a frank, and finally found it in the word that means 
a tax—so that a philatelist, literally, is one who loves taxes! 
To-day there are stamp collectors by the hundred thousand; 
philately has its devotees in every corner of the world, and in 
every class and age. It is no longer, if indeed it ever was, merely 
a small boy’s pursuit; many busy men and women find in it their 
recreation, and it is, of course, well known that our own King 
possesses and is actively interested in one of the best collections 
in the world. And stamp collecting has developed from the 
jackdaw stage of unintelligently accumulating and huddling 
within an album anything that possesses the shape of a stamp, 
into the serious study of all that can be discovered regarding 
each issue. In this way the modern philatelist acquires a very 
respectable amount of general information upon, for instance, 
the paper-maker’s art and the various methods of printing; 
and he probably gains a much more reliable knowledge of geo- 
graphy than the average man, who might be puzzled to tell you 
exactly where Tonga, Togo, and Rarotonga are, and might 
possibly think that Santander is the name of a curious reptile ! 
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The purpose of this paper is to show how Philately especially 
illustrates the history of our own times. It depicts with fidelity 
and swiftness the rise and fall of states; it tells of their develop- 
ment, of their political complexion, of the youth, the middle 
years, and the old age of their rulers; it has much to reveal 
concerning their natural resources and commerce, and speaks now 
and again of the romance, the tragedy, and even the comedy of 
national and personal hopes and fears. 

It is natural that in this country the issues of the states that 
comprise the British Commonwealth should arouse the greatest 
interest, although possibly they have less actual historical value 
than, for instance, the stamps of the continent of Europe between 
1850 and 1870, or the War and post-war emissions of the past 
eight years. But even so, there is much that is capable of 
arousing an interest in modern events in the student of stamps 
of the British Empire, and, conversely, much that the teacher 
of history may use to point his observations. Undoubtedly 
the greatest development within the Empire during the past 
eighty years has been the gradual abandonment of what may 
loosely be called Colonial Office control, in face of the rise to 
nationhood of the great states which now for all practical purposes 
are free members of a British Confederation. This is reflected 
with unerring fidelity in the postage stamps of these countries. 
Take, for instance, the Dominion of Canada; the philatelist 
traces its consolidation through independent issues for Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada proper, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island, to the absorption of 
these provinces within the Dominion, and the first issue of postage 
stamps for the whole country in 1868; and he wonders sometimes 
whether the process will continue to its logical conclusion, and 
Newfoundland, which still issues its own stamps, will seek 
admission to the Union. In Australia the same process of 
growth and combination is evident; New South Wales and 
Victoria issue the first stamps in 1850; Van Diemen’s Land, 
afterwards to be named Tasmania, Western Australia, South 
Australia, and Queensland, the last being a state cut off from 
New South Wales, follow suit, and so continue until the Common- 
wealth is formed, though separate postal services are kept on 
for a few years after that date. Meanwhile the Australian 
peoples follow the example of the home country; British New 
Guinea is handed over by the Colonial Office, and becomes the 
first Australian Colony, under its native name of Papua; and 
since the War the Commonwealth has become the Mandatory 
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Power for German New Guinea and various islands in the North 
Pacific; all of which historical facts are duly recorded by the 
stamps of the period. And again, in South Africa, whose compli- 
cated political history is faithfully reflected in, and easily learned 
from, its postage stamps. We begin with the British Colonies 
of the Cape —whose first triangular issue is known even to the 
non-philatelist—and Natal, and the Boer Republics of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Afterwards there appear 
and disappear separate issues for Zululand and British Bechuana- 
land, as these territories are first formed, and then merged within 
their larger neighbours; and, in the Boer sphere, the evanescent 
States known as the New Republic and Swaziland leave their 
traces in the stamp album. The first Boer War sees the Trans- 
vaal stamps overprinted V.R.; there follows a_ short-lived 
*“ Queen’s Head ”’ issue, in its turn after Majuba to be over- 
printed Z.A.R. The Jameson Raid had no postal results; but 
the war of 1899 of course did. We have Boer issues used in 
Cape Colony; ‘‘ Mafeking Besieged ’’ ran its own postal service, 
both within the town and by means of native runners through 
the enemy lines, the head of its defender, Colonel Baden-Powell, 
appearing on one of the stamps; and later on both Orange Free 
State and Transvaal issues receive the overprints V.R.I. and E.R.I. 
Then the conquest, after the futile struggle in the Pietersburg 
region, where rough-and-ready stamps were produced by the 
Boer Die-hards; for a short time there are “‘ King’s Head” 
issues for the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, the Crown 
CA watermark showing the home control of these additions to 
the Empire; and finally the general issue for the new partner 
in the British Commonwealth, the Union of South Africa. Mean- 
while, in the far north the British South Africa Company was 
developing what is now known as Rhodesia, and issuing its own 
stamps; and there is still one relic of direct Crown control 
in the Bechuanaland native reserves, where British stamps 
overprinted Bechuanaland Protectorate are used. 

Leaving the Empire—though the historical interest of its 
stamps is far from exhausted by these brief notes, in which nothing 
has been said, for instance, of our vast Asiatic possessions, or 
Egypt, or the West Indies—we find that there is hardly a country 
of the world, civilised or uncivilised, upon whose recent history 

1 At first under control from England, which was gradually relaxed, full 
responsible government being granted in 1872. The change is marked phila- 
telically by the alteration of watermark some years later from an Imperial 


Crown and CA ( = Crown Agents) in the paper of each stamp, to the Colonial 
device of a Cabled Anchor, 
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no light is thrown by its stamps. For reasons of space, it is 
possible to deal with Europe alone in this paper; but both in 
Asia and in America the political history of the past sixty years 
is faithfully recorded by postal changes; to name a few events 
only, the Boxer Rebellion, and, later, the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China; Imperial marriages and deaths in Japan; 
the troubles of Stevenson’s days in Samoa; revolutions without 
number in South and Central America, including the extinction 
of the only monarchies of the New World in Brazil and Mexico; 
the war of 1860 between North and South in the United States— 
these are all familiar things to the stamp collector. But it is 
in Europe, as one might expect, that the richest material is to be 
found. In France, for instance, the first stamps were issued in 
1849, shortly after the abdication of Louis Philippe; these stamps 
bear the inscription Repub.(lique) Franc.(aise), and the design 
is the head of the goddess Ceres. Quickly there follows a short- 
lived issue of two stamps, similarly inscribed, but bearing the 
head of Perpetual President Louis Napoleon; and then a third 
series, with the same ruler’s head, but now with the inscription 
Empire Franc.(aise). The war of 1870 restores the Republic; 
but Paris is besieged, so roughly lithographed copies of the first 
issue (that with the head of Ceres) are made at Bordeaux, whilst 
a supply of stamps from the original plates is being printed 
in Paris itself, to be brought into general use as soon as peace is 
restored. 

The illustrative value of such a series of stamps is self-evident ; 
but still more valuable is the help that the student of the tangled 
history of Germany may gain from the postal issues of its various 
states between 1850 and 1870. A map of the country before 
its unification is enough to fill with despair anyone who approaches 
its history for the first time; how can he ever visualise and make 
real to himself this amazing medley of kingdoms and duchies 
and free cities? How can he keep clearly before him the gradual 
Prussification of the German peoples which led up to the war 
with Austria, the North German Federation, and 1870? Or 
how can he disentangle the intricacies of the Danish Duchies 
quarrel, and mark the realisation of Bismarck’s subtle designs 
therein? Quite soberly, I know of no help so great as that 
which he may receive from the stamps issued by the various 
German states and cities during this period. He may not have 
access to all the stamps themselves, for some of them are scarce ; 
but he can gain all the information needed from a good illustrated 
catalogue. Only a few of the points which may thus be learned 
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and understood can be mentioned here. During the period 1850- 
1860 stamps were issued by the following German states: the 
Kingdoms of Bavaria, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, and Wurtem- 
burg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, and Oldenburg; the Duchy of Brunswick ; 
and the Free Cities of Bergedorf, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck. 
In addition, stamps were issued rather later in Schleswig and 
Holstein during and after the Austro-Prussian occupation. 
The postal service in those parts of Germany not covered other- 
wise was a monopoly of the Austrian princely house of Thurn und 
Taxis, by whose command there was issued in 1852 a double series 
of stamps, one with values expressed in silbergroschen, for North- 
ern Germany, the other with values in kreuzer, for Southern 
Germany. We may summarise briefly some of the historical 
events illustrated by these stamps: the absorption of Bergedorf 
by Hamburg (1867); the abortive revolt in Schleswig-Holstein 
(1850); the Bund occupation of Holstein (1864); the partici- 
pation of Austria and Prussia in the occupation of Schleswig 
and Holstein, and the allocation of the former to Prussia, the 
latter to Austria, before the war between the two Powers; the 
backing by Hanover of the wrong horse in that war, and its 
consequent extinction as an independent kingdom ; the formation 
of the North German Confederation; the war with France; the 
establishment of the German Empire; and, as showing that the 
new Empire was not legally or actually homogeneous, the reten- 
tion by Bavaria and Wurtemburg of postal rights which even 
now, after the War, are not entirely surrendered. 

To take one other instance from this period of the nineteenth 
century, Philately affords a similar illustration of the progress 
of Italy towards unity. There are marked stages in this progress, 
each of which is faithfully recorded in the stamps of the time. 
The following states in the old Italy at one time or another issued 
postage stamps :—the Kingdom of Sardinia, which included 
Piedmont on the mainland; Austrian Italy (Lombardy and 
Venetia); Modena; Parma; Tuscany; Romagna; the Papal 
States; and the Two Sicilies, with separate issues for Naples 
and the island itself. Each step in the unifying of these long- 
separated segments of Italy can be traced in the stamps of the 
various states and revolutionary committees. In the first war 
with Austria (1859), Lombardy was freed, and Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany expelled their princes; provisional stamps were 
issued, those of the two last-named states bearing the White 
Cross of the House of Savoy. Next year the amazing exploits 
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of Garibaldi gained Sicily and Naples, and the head of Victor 
Emmanuel replaced the arms of the Bourbons and the effigy of 
“King Bomba.” Venetia was conquered in 1866; and after the 
fall of Rome in 1870 the Pope lost his temporal power, and the 
King of Savoy reigned as monarch over all Italy. Now, only 
the tiny republic of San Marino maintains a semi-independence, 
and with it the right to issue stamps. It may be mentioned that 
modern Italy is not unmindful of its great men; during the past 
few years it has issued stamps specially commemorative of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, as well as of the Jubilee of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom. 

The recent history of Spain and Portugal, Scandinavia and 
Russia, and above all the Balkan kingdoms, may be traced in a 
similar way; but we must pass on to the philatelic results of the 
late war. It would be hopeless to attempt to do more than 
summarise some of the chief philatelic sources from which histori- 
cal information may be drawn. Several influences have con- 
tributed to the formation of a vast mass of material, the real 
historical value of which has not hitherto been recognised even 
by philatelists. The first of these influences is the great develop- 
ment during recent years in the use of the post by civilised 
nations. If Transport is Civilisation, as we are sometimes told, 
no less essential to the maintenance of social life is a quick and 
dependable postal service. Hence one of the first cares of a 
Government, whether it be in occupied territory or in a newly 
formed state, is the establishment of a Ministry of Posts; and 
this necessitates the issue of stamps. Two other influences 
during the past eight years have been of perhaps greater impor- 
tance. One is the obvious value of the postage stamp as a means 
of propaganda, both internal arid external; there have been 
many issues during this period which have been frankly political 
in their origin and intention. The other is the by no means 
despicable revenue that may be raised from stamp collectors who 
are eager to keep their collections up to date, a revenue which 
follows almost automatically upon each new issue—though of 
late collectors have got a little tired of helping to balance the 
budgets of Central Europe! For these reasons the stamps of 
the past eight years are very numerous, and of real value to the 
historian. Not only has he the “ occupation ” stamps issued by 
Germany and her allies during the War; but literally every 
chameleon change in the new Europe that is still in process of 
being fashioned out of the ruins of the old is depicted in the 
stamps issued by the kingdoms which have been overthrown and 
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are being re-made. Russia from the Tsardom through the 
Revolution to the Soviet Republic, and all the futile efforts of 
Judenitch and Wrangel and Denikin; the long-expected breaking- 
up of the Austrian Empire; its disjecta membra as new nations 
and states; Poland free once more, but still pitiful in its 
misery; the Plébiscite areas in North and East Germany, 
Schleswig, Silesia, Allenstein, Marienwerder; Roumania enlarging 
its borders; Fiume and the amazing adventure of D’Annunzio; 
Great Serbia, and the extinction of the heroic kingdom of Monte- 
negro; these are but a few of the events which the stamp album 
illustrates with a clarity and an inherent interest that no post- 
war historian has succeeded in reaching. 

It is obvious that a paper of this} nature, necessarily un- 
illustrated, and read for the most part by people who are un- 
acquainted with Philately—even, perhaps, faintly contemptuous 
of it—cannot suggest with any approach to adequacy how much 
the historian may find to his purpose in the postage stamp. I 
do not pretend that he will discover through it anything of 
importance that he does not already know; I do maintain that 
he might use it to give point to his teaching, to throw a clearer 
light on doubtful matters, and to arouse interest and attention 
in those whom he addresses: and this paper has been written 
mainly with the object of directing the attention of the teacher 
of modern history to Philately as an aid in his work! The 
interest in history and kindred sciences which stamp collecting 


1 It would not be difficult to give practical effect to the suggestions of this 
paper ; even a non-philatelic historian may quite quickly gain sufficient knowledge 
of the stamps of his particular country or period to use them in illustration of 
his subject. Excellent stamp catalogues are issued by several of the bigger 
dealers, and those especially of Messrs. Stanley Gibbons contain a great amount 
of carefully compiled historical information. With their aid it is comparatively 
easy to discover the most useful stamps; and it will be found that few of them 
are rare or costly. In the case of those that would be difficult to obtain, the 
illustrations in the catalogues, which are usually life size and very good, 
form a not ineffective substitute. So far as post-war issues are concerned, the 
collapse of the Central European exchanges makes it possible to get practically 
everything that is necessary at a very trifling cost. The writer has recently 
addressed the South Dorset Branch of the Historical Association on this subject, 
and the total value of the stamps used in illustrating the paper (on the political 
development of Europe since 1850) was probably under ten shillings. There are, 
roreover, a large number of Philatelic Societies in this country, several in London 
and one in very nearly every large town in the provinces; and these will be found 
to be glad to place their expert knowledge at the service of those who may 
request it. Further information on this point may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Permanent Executive Committee of the Philatelic Congresses of 
Great Britain, Mr. J. 8. Telfer, 61, Chancery Lane, W.C. After May 1923 it will 
also be possible to obtain the loan of lantern slides on this and similar subjects, 
by application to the same quarter. 
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frequently arouses in the young scholar is undoubted, and the 
extent of it is probably wider than many teachers realise. Rightly 
used, it may be of true educational value, as has been found in 
those schools where Philatelic Societies amongst the scholars are 
allowed to exist. It need hardly be said, however, that a master 
or mistress must avoid giving the least ground for the suspicion 
that the hobby is being used as a stalking-horse for “ lessons ” 

that would be felt to be not playing the game, and nothing would 
more quickly kill all interest, and render nugatory all attempts 
to turn Philately to good account. 

Bastt D. Resp. 


No. 28.—vo1. vil. 





SIR JULIAN CORBETT 
Drep 21 Sept., 1922 


Navat History has sustained a serious loss through the 
death of Sir Julian Corbett, whose work during the last quarter 
of a century has added immeasurably to our knowledge of war 
at sea. He raised the study of the History of War—a study so 
vital to officers, and, indeed, to statesmen—to a wholly new level. 
In all his works he kept the unity of war steadily in view. He 
saw war as one great whole, of which the naval operations were 
a part, often a pivotal part, and certainly never something 
unrelated, something standing alone. The wide views he took 
are particularly illustrated in his England in ‘the Mediterranean, 
England in the Seven Years’ War, and The Campaign of Trafalgar ; 
and when it fell to him, as it properly fell, to write the history 
of the naval operations in the recent war, his trained mind 
worked on the same broad lines; and in his most interesting 
and instructive volumes he never allows us to lose sight of the 
interdependence of land and sea. For this reason they have a 
very particular value, a value wholly their own; for we see in 
them all those contending elements, those practical difficulties 
which invariably present themselves and prevent war from being 
conducted according to copy-book maxims. 

His love of history, and also of everything beautiful—for by 
instinct. he was an artist—of necessity led him into the study of 
naval archeology; but though he had a remarkable knowledge 
of this delightful science, it was his avocation rather than his 
vocation: it never dominated his work. To him such know- 
ledge was a means to an end, not an end in itself. He maintained 
that a proper study of history is essential for, and leads to, 
knowledge of the higher art of war; but he greatly deplored 
the assumption sometimes made, that “historical” and 
“‘ material” schools must of necessity be in opposition to each 
other, 

He was one of the earliest members of that valuable body, 
the Navy Records Society; a most generous contributor with 
his pen, and a constant attendant at the meetings of the Council. 
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The works he edited for the Society are among its most import- 
ant publications. His Fighting Instructions and Signals and 
Instructions are classics without which the tactics of the past 
cannot be understood; and they serve as essential foundations 
for the study of tactics of to-day and to-morrow. The Spencer 
Papers, of which he edited two volumes, afford an insight into 
the conduct of war equalled only by the parallel volumes of 
Barham Papers of Sir John Laughton. 

He leaves, unfortunately, much proposed work undone. 
He had within a week of his death completed the third volume 
of the ‘‘ Naval Operations ” of the late war; but this will bring 
the history no further than the second half of 1916; and it was 
his intention, he told me, to complete the work in one more 
volume. He meant also to edit a third volume of the Spencer 
Papers, and he had plans for writing about that neglected period 
between Trafalgar and 1815 which formed the subject of his 
Creighton Lecture in 1921. These fruits of his wide study and 
great experience are lost to us; but fortunately in the many 
years of his literary life he had completed much, and the achieve- 
ments of those years place him in the very foremost rank of naval 
historians. He has made clear to the people of this country in 
a rare way the cause, effects and influence of naval power, and 
both the Navy and the nation owe him a debt of gratitude for 
the great work he did. 

This is not the place to speak of him as a man; but those 
who had the privilege of his friendship realise more and more 
as the days go by the immeasurable loss they have sustained, 
now that they can no longer call on the ever-ready sympathy, 
the sound instincts, the wise judgment and long experience 
that were his. 

H. W. Ricumonp. 


Cuter Works.—1889, Monk, and 1890, Drake, in “‘ English Men of Action ” 
Series. 1898, Drake and the Tudor Navy. 1900, The Successors of Drake. 

Edited for the Navy Records Society : 1898, Papers Relating to the Spanish 
War, 1585-7; 1905, Fighting Instructions, 1530-1816; 1908, Views of the Battles 
of the Third Dutch War (Sole Bay, 1672, and the Texel, 1693); Signals and Instruc- 
tions, 1776-94; 1913, 1914, The Spencer Papers (2 vols.). 

1902, ‘“‘ Education in the Navy” (Monthly Review). 1904, England in the 
Mediterranean, 1603-1713. 1907, England in the Seven Years’ War: ‘“ The 
Capture of Private Property at Sea” (Nineteenth Century and After, June; 
reprinted in Some Neglected Aspects of War, edited by A. T. Mahan). 1910, 
The Campaign of Trafalgar. 1911, Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 1914, 
“Staff Histories” (in Naval and Military Essays). 1921, Creighton Lecture, 
“Napoleon and the British Navy after Trafalgar” (Quarterly Review, April 
1922). 1920, 1921, Naval Operations (Official History of the War), vols, i, ii. 
Vol. iii. will probably appear in 1923. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the annual conference between representatives of the Royal 
Historical Society and the Historical Association in September it 
was reported that few members of the latter body had as yet availed 
themselves of the privilege of reading in the Society’s Library. Per- 
haps it may not be generally known how valuable that privilege is, 
particularly to anyone whose work requires reference to a long series 
of historical or archzological journals or other such publications, of 
which the Society possesses very many, arranged for consultation 
far more conveniently than in an ordinary library. Members of the 
Association are also invited to attend the Society’s meetings, which, 
unless other notice is given, are held at 22 Russell Square, Bloomsbury, 
on Thursdays at 5 p.m. The spring programme is as follows :— 


January 11.—‘‘ The Birth of an American State, Georgia: an Effort of Philan- 
thropy and Protestant Propaganda.” By R. A. Roserts, 
V.P.R.Hist.8. 

February 8.—Anniversary roe. sane by the President, the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, C.V.O., LL.D. 

March 8.—‘‘ The System of Leones of the Wardrobe in the Reign of Edward I.” 
By C. Jounson, M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 

April 18 (Wednesday).—‘‘ The English Colony in Rome during the Fourteenth 
Century.” By Cav. Emiio Re, Ph.D., of the State Archives, 
Rome. 

May 10.—“ The Portraits of British Historians in the National Portrait Gallery.” 
By Sir C. H. Friern, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

June 14.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 


* * * * ** & 


The Alexander Prize was founded in 1897, when Mr. Louis 
Alexander, the first Secretary of the Society (1868-70), gave some 
Russian bonds, then worth about £100, the interest to provide a 
yearly medal for historical research. The medal is now awarded under 
the following conditions, for an essay giving evidence of research :— 


1. Subjects proposed must be submitted to the Director of the Society for 
approval. 2. No essay may exceed 10,000 words in length. 3. Essays must be 
sent in on or before 31 March. 4. Each must bear a motto, and be accompanied 
by a covering letter giving the name, address and degree (if any) of the author. 


The successful essay is read before the Society, and is usually 
printed in the Transactions. 


* * * * * *” 


We welcome the revival of the Manorial Society, which, after 
issuing several useful publications, has been dormant since 1917 in 
consequence of the war. Its executive committee has now issued 
a leaflet, which may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. H. Thomas, 
Records Clerk to the Corporation of London. It states that ‘‘ One 


1 See History, vi, 104. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; on 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
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of the aims of the Society is to bring students of manorial institutions, 
both from the historical and legal point of view, into touch with the 
owners and stewards of manors.’’ While a few manorial documents 
are in public collections, the majority are either in the hands of such 
lords or stewards, or in other widely-diffused private collections; the 
Committee therefore thinks “that valuable work may be done in 
tracing such . . . documents and in issuing lists and descriptive 
catalogues.” It hopes to complete an index of references, begun 
some years ago, to the manors and manorial documents mentioned 
in the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and after- 
wards to compile a bibliographical record of manorial literature, 
including the transactions of local archeological societies. Later 
it may consider a task urged upon it by Maitland, of printing “ such 
a series of ancient Court Rolls as, from the importance of their 
jurisdiction or the nature of their contents, may be regarded as of 
general historical interest.”’ 
* * * + . « 


The first publication of the revived Society, a descriptive catalogue 
of the Rolls belonging to its President, Sir H. F. Burke, Garter King- 
at-Arms, well indicates its usefulness to all students of local history ; 
for it includes the records of manors as far apart as Blencarne 
in Cumberland and the Savoy in London, ranging in date from 1289 
(St. Sidwells, Devon) to 1845 (Wheathampstead, Herts), though 
mostly of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
the Society’s most important work may well be that of saving such 
records from destruction by arousing interest in their contents; for, 
as Miss Joan Wake (Hon. Sec. of the new Northants Record Society) 
showed in the August number of the Library Association Record, 
the changes in the ownership of land now going on all over England 
involve them in imminent danger. Her paper, entitled ‘ Collabora- 
tion in Historical Research,” is a call for united effort on the part 
“of universities, of secondary and elementary schools, of educational 
authorities, of official and private custodians of records, from the 
town clerk and the churchwarden to the secretary of the village 
institute and the country squire, of the Public Library, the local 
antiquary and the local Record Society,’—and, Miss Wake might 
well have added, the local branch of the Historical Association—in 
the preservation and study of local records. She not only urges 
the need for such collaboration, but makes really practical suggestions 
towards its achievement. She rightly doubts whether it would be 
legal to deposit parish registers at a library; she might have pointed 
out, however, that no such difficulty arises in the case of the Vestry 
minutes, accounts, rate-books and other records, far more valuable 
than the registers for historical purposes. Many of these have long 
ago been entrusted to the custody of the local librarians in the City 
of London, the Metropolitan Boroughs, and elsewhere, as is shown 
by the remarkable lists of manuscript material available in Public 
Libraries so generously placed at the disposal of students by Mrs. 
Charles Singer in the letter we print below. 

. * * * * * 


Country members of the Association, particularly those interested 
in rural education, would frequently find suggestive articles in The 


1 To be found in most Public Libraries, 
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Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture.’ One in the October number, 
by Mr. Guy Ewing, gave full and practical details of the organisation 
of a very successful loan exhibition illustrating the history of a 
village in the Weald of Kent. Hundreds of exhibits included articles 
used, and often made, locally, from flint implements onwards; the 
Parish Records, and various other manuscripts and old books; 
costumes and needlework; paintings, drawings, prints and photo- 
graphs. All had labels, carefully compiled so as to link the past 
to the present whenever possible: some existing family and place- 
names could be traced to the fifteenth century. Admission was free, 
but contributions towards building the Club were invited, and about 
£21 was the result :— 

But the real success was the interest shown. . . . Young men who wandered 
in with an offhand, listless air soon became absorbed in the things themselves 
and in the descriptions, written in block letters, that accompanied them. . . . 
It was worth a good deal to see the delighted surprise with which one would draw 


his fellow’s attention to the name of his family or home in an extract from the 
early records. 


One can imagine no better way of stimulating the historical sense 
(so often stifled by mistaken attempts to teach the bare facts of 
national history) which is the basis not only, as Mr. Ewing points out, 
of healthy local patriotism, but of all sound political thinking. 


* ~ * * x * 


Mr. A. G. Little, a member of the Council of the Association, 
was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in July; and Mr. C. K. 
Webster, Professor of Modern History at the University of Liverpool, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. A. E. Zimmern in the Wilson 
Chair of International Politics in the University of Wales, founded 
by Mr. David Davies and his sisters in memory of the students who 
fell during the War. The Professor must annually reside one term 
at Aberystwyth and one in a foreign country, and may lecture in 
other universities in Great Britain and abroad. 


* * * * * * 


We are indebted to the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. C. A. Ross, of the 
toyal High School, Edinburgh, for the following account of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Historical Association of Scotland, 
held in Aberdeen on 4 November. 


Professor C. Sanford Terry was elected President in succession to Professor 
D. J. Medley. The meeting was mainly occupied with a consideration of the 
Scottish Education Department’s proposed regulation, that in and after 1925 
History should form a part of the second paper in English in the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, and that, as a corollary, the paper in Higher History should be abolished ; 
it was decided to send a deputation to interview the Secretary of the Department 


' H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. monthly, post free. Other recent numbers 
have contained interesting articles by Lord Ernle, ‘‘ The Enclosure of Open- 
field Farms” (Dec, 1920 and Jan. 1921), and ‘‘ Wisdom and Folly of Ancient 
Book-farmers,”’ from Tusser onwards (June 1922); J. L. Hammond, ‘ The 
Agricultural Labourer in the Early Nineteenth Century ” (Oct. 1921); and 
H. G. Richardson and G. E. Fussell, ‘‘ Ploughing *’ and ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
Field Drainag (March and Oct. 1922). An editorial note in the November 
number suggests that anyone wishing to organise a Village History exhibition 
might be helped by the local branch of the Historical Association, All these 
numbers have been given to the Association Library, and may be borrowed by 
members 
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upon the matter. The report of the Council indicated that some success had 
attended its efforts to arouse the interest of Education Authorities in the teaching 
of History, a subject much neglected in Scotland. Professor J. L. Morison 
made, in an address on “‘ History and Politics frorn a Canadian Standpomt,”’ 
an extremely interesting contribution to the study of Imperial conditions, which 
the Council hopes shortly to publish. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mapam,—tThe Illustrations Committee of the elototionl Association 
would be very glad to get into touch with some member of the Associa- 
tion residing i in the London district who could give some time regularly 
to help in the formation of a collection of historical illustrations here. 
Further details may be obtained from the Secretary of the Association. 

H. M. Cam, 


Hon. Sec. Illustrations Committee. 
The Historical Asaociation, 


22 Ruasell Square, W.C. 1. 


History AND PHILOSOPHY. 


MapAmM,—I hope that a few remarks from one who agrees to 
some extent with both the illustrious champions of opposite principles 
may help in the general discussion. 

‘On reading Dr. Barker’s paper—which I had heard delivered in 
London—my first feeling was of strong approval. It seemed to me 
that the large and human view which he took of the whole subject 
was immensely to be preferred to that of some modern teachers who 

had been bred on partial and special studies, had no sympathy with 
any movements in ancient and medieval times, who minimised the 
force of personal characters, and to whom public affairs with diplomatic 
shiftings and military decisions were the all-in-all of historical studies. 

I had long felt that Canon Ainger’s advice to the clergy, “ If you 
are only theologians, you will be very poor theologians,” might well 
be transferred to historical students:and teachers. At the same time, 
I felt that in following Croce as to past and present, Dr. Barker could 
not avoid ambiguity: Present-past is, after all, a figurative expression. 
Some features in a particular period appeal, as others do not, to 
students who live in a later period. And often these past doings or 
characters are very much misinterpreted, as, e. g., some of Plutarch’s 
heroes by the French Revolutionists. Indeed, the chief result of 
Dr. Barker’s paper might seem to be that there is scope for a thorough- 
going study of subjective history: of the events and doings of one 
period as believed in and admired or scorned by succeeding generations. 
Objective history is what we are all striving to obtain, and the nearer 
we come to it the more instructive it will be. But within the objective 
is the subjective clement : that some people of later days have believed 
it, and that it has helped to mould their actions and feelings. 

In hearing and reading this address, I had, however, not the least 
conception that it was an attack on research conducted on reasonable 
lines, however discouraging it might be to the slight and piecemeal 
work which sometimes goes by this name, Prof, Pollard is able to 
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make a sufficient defence for history as a study independent of 
philosophic theories. Dr. Barker was unhappy in his choice of slight 
subjects in which non-philosophic historians are supposed to delight : 
“The wardrobe of a medieval king; the panoply of a medieval 
knight,’ ete. These apparently limited subjects open up worlds of 
financial, military, constitutional studies. And surely it is of the very 
essence of philosophy to show the connection of apparently insignificant 
factors in the life of the past with the character of that life and its 
developments in succeeding periods. 

Philosophy is, after all, a vague word. At bottom, no fact is worth 
noting unless it has some relations to other components of the whole 
in which we exist. But does any such isolated fact exist? It is the 
‘ flower in the crannied wall ’—true in history as in natural science. 
The reader of history is bound to demand of the historian not only 
an accurate discernment of facts, but an appreciation of the con- 
tribution of each to the result which looms on him as he progresses in 
his research and construction. Professor Pollard asks: ‘‘ Why 
should Gibbon be tried by philosophers any more than Galileo, Sir 
Isaac Newton, or Darwin?’ Chiefly because Gibbon, in dealing 
with human actions, and with beliefs that lead to action, takes up a 
particular standpoint in his judgments on these actions,—such as is 
not necessary for astronomers or naturalists. Of course, historians of 
less pronounced views as to the universe have narrated Gibbon’s 
facts without having to appear before any philosophical tribunal. 
But such historians, though they may help to build objective history, 
are not those that help most evidently in the making of the history of 
succeeding generations. 

With Prof. Pollard’s vindication of spade-work and manuscript 
work, however, all students of history must feel profound sympathy, 
while they must be grateful to him for his brilliant defence of research. 

ALICE GARDNER. 
The University 
Bristol. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER.”’ 


MapamM,—In the closing paragraph of the paper on the Pilgrim 
Fathers which Mr. J. A. Williamson contributes to your October issue, 
there is a statement which requires revision. Mr. Williamson remarks 
that Dr. Rendel Harris, in The Finding of the “ Mayflower,” ‘‘ proved” 
that the owners of the vessel “ were resident in Buckinghamshire.” 

jut this is not so. In 1609 the proprietors of the Mayflower were 
Christopher Nicholls, Robert Child, Christopher Jones and Thomas 
Short, and at the time of appraisement, May 1624, they were Robert 
Child, John Moore, the widow of C ‘hristopher Jones, and an unnamed 
fourth person. These lists give us all that we know surely from 
documents as to the names of Mayflower owners. Now, Dr. Rendel 
Harris has not even attempted to show that all the owners, whether 
in 1609 or in May 1624, were of Buckinghamshire. He has not 

‘ proved” the connection for any one of them, and some of them 
certainly belonged to other counties. Thus, Christopher Nicholls 
was &@ London merchant. Christopher Jones—master of the ship 
on the Pilgrim voyage—was of Harwich down to some time in 1611, 
and of Rotherhithe thenceforward to his death, and his widow was 
doubtless still living there at the time of appraisement. John Moore 
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also was of Rotherhithe. There were Shorts at Chesham in Bucking- 
hamshire, but Dr. Harris has discovered no Thomas Short amongst 
them. There were, however, several Thomas Shorts in other counties, 
and the Mayflower part-owner may have been one of these. The 
name of more than one Robert Child appears in the Amersham regis- 
ters, and Dr. Harris thinks that the Mayflower man must have been 
one or other of them, but he produces no evidence to show that he 
must have belonged to Amersham rather than to any of the localities 
in other counties where the name contemporaneously occurs. Dr. 
Harris surmises that the owner of Jordan’s farm was the “ missing 
fourth owner” of the Mayflower in May 1624, but this is merely 
conjecture based on unproved propositions, and we can say nothing 
with any degree of assurance concerning the owner of the farm, except 
that he was probably named Gardiner. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to refer anyone who is interested in 
the subject to my letters in the Times Literary Supplement (26 August, 
1920; 7, 14 and 21 April, 1921), and Dr. Harris’s reply (5 May, 1921). 
The articles which have been running in the Mariner's Mirror during 
the present year are mentioned in Mr. Williamson’s note. In the 
last of the series, which appeared in the December issue, I deal in more 
detail with the question of the identities of the owners. 

J. W. Horrocgs. 
The University College of Southampton. 


MANusoripts IN Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


Mapam,—Readers of History may be interested in some infor- 
mation in my possession concerning public libraries that contain 
manuscript collections. I recently circularised all the public libraries 
enumerated by Mr. G. Roebuck in he Library Association Record (1919), 
and many of them proved to have documents of interest to historical 
students. One day I hope to get the replies epitomised and to give 
a copy to the Institute of Historical Research; but in the meantime 
the information is available to anyone who cares to go through the 
replies that I have here. 


DoROTHEA WALEY SINGER. 
5, North Grove, 
Highgate Village, N. 6. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXIV.—Tue Navication Act or 1651.! 


Tue researches of the last forty years have effected a considerable, 
though perhaps still unfinished, revision of the accepted history of the 
Navigation Act of 1651. The authorised version of the great eighteenth- 
century historians is now in several points contradicted by high 
authorities. There is not indeed, as there is with some famous Acts 
of Parliament, any new interpretation of its actual meaning. The text 
is plain enough. “With qualifications which protect English importers 
of silk from Italy and of Oriental, American and African products, 
from any interference in consequence of the Act, it forbids the im- 
portation into the territory of the Commonwealth of any kind of goods 
except in British ships or the ships of the country in which the goods 
originate, whether that country is in Europe or out of it, British or 
foreign. These are the main provisions and they are easy to 
understand; but on the three principal remaining questions which 
may be asked about the Act the old views must be either modified or 
abandoned. 

The first of these questions is: what was the relation of the Act to 
the first Dutch war? The simplest answer is that it was deliberately 
intended to provoke war by intolerably injuring the Dutch; but this 
theory has for some time been out of fashion. John Richard Green, 
it is true, wrote of Sir Harry Vane, the younger, that his “ aim was to 
raise in the navy a force devoted to the House, and to eclipse the 
glories of Dunbar and Worcester by yet greater triumphs at sea. 
With this view the quarrel with Holland had been carefully nursed ; 
a “Navigation Act’ prohibiting the importation in foreign vessels 


1 The chronology of the passing of the Act is to be found in the Commons’ 
Journals, vi, 617, vii, 27, the best text in Firth and Rait, Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum, ii, 559. The contemporary authorities referred to in the 
text are Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, i, 267, 299; Mercurius Politicus, nos. 
72, 73, 76 (reports dated 17/27, 16/26 October, 24 October/3 November, 1651); 
Samuel Lambe, Seasonable Observations (1657); letter of O'Neill in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., viii (1893), 531; letter of Beverningk and Nieuwpoort 16/26 December, 
1653, in Brieven aan Johan de Witt, ed. Fruin and Japikse (1919), i, 85; Verbael 
van Beverningck, etc. (1725), p. 459; girdwarpis, The Advocate (1652, presented 
to Parliament, August 1651). The most useful modern authorities are Smith, 
Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i, 427- 9, ii, 96-100; Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, \st edn. (1882), pp. 327-8, 2nd edn. (1892), ii, 110 7., 
4th edn. (1907), ii, 209 7.; ‘Sharpe, London and the Kingdom (1894), i, 343; 
Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 2nd edn., ii, 146 f., 
Letters and Papers relating to the Firet Dutch War (1899), i, 48; Egerton, Short 
Hist, of British Colonial Policy, 4th edn., pp. 61-2; Beer, ‘‘ Cromwell’s Policy 
in ite Economic Aspectsa”’ in Political Science Quarterly, xvi (1901), 582 f.; 
Montague, Political Hist. of England, vii (1907), 390; Tanner in Cambridge 
Modern Hist,, iv (1907), 470; Becht, Statistische gegevens betreffende den handel- 
somza wan de Republick (190%), passim ; Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry 
(1911), passim ; Scott, Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (1912), i, 250 ff.; Elias, 
Ha voorepd van den eereten Engelachen oorlog (1921), passim, 
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of any but the products of the countries to which they belonged struck 
a fatal blow at the carrying trade from which the Dutch drew their 
wealth... .”’ But there is no evidence to show that Vane promoted 
the Act, and there is clear evidence both that he was later one of the 
party more favourable to the Dutch and that the Act was under 
discussion in the council of state and in the commons before the battle 
of Worcester. There is no need to stay over this suggestion that the 
purpose of the Act was war; but it is less easy to see whether, without 
being directly intended to bring war about, it yet formed one of the 
main causes of the war. In what I suppose is the best of the modern 
text-books of English history, I find the statement that “ the result 
of the Act was a fierce war at sea between England and the Dutch.” 
In a handbook of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office a word 
is used which means almost the same thing: ‘‘ By this Act a fatal 
blow was struck at the Dutch carrying trade to the advantage of the 
English seaborne commerce. The first Anglo-Dutch war ensued.” 
Amongst writers who were alive at the time, the regicide Ludlow was 
of the same opinion, but he was away in Ireland all that year and he 
wrote long after the events, so that he was not likely to understand 
them so well as a good modern historian. The great modern historian 
of that period, 8. R. Gardiner, takes the opposite view. Besides 
saying that ‘‘ the authors of the Navigation Act did not contemplate 
war,” he goes further and says that the old theory which saw in the 
Act the main cause of the war “ must either be altogether rejected, 
or at least accepted only under the severest limitations.’ He supports 
this by showing the importance of other disputes of the time, 
especially of the Dutch denial of the English claim to search neutral 
ships at sea for contraband, which ‘‘ would inevitably have brought 
on war without much delay, and may, therefore, fairly be regarded 
as the determining cause of the war.’’ He mentions also that, although 
the Dutch embassy which came to England between the Act and the 
outbreak of war was instructed to work for the repeal of the Act, 
there is nothing to show that the refusal of the English was considered 
a casus belli or even a bar to good understanding. Another historian, 
who is also a lawyer, observes that the Act was “ so plainly within the 
rights of a sovereign legislature that it could not have been made a 
pretext for war.’ That is a good point, but it may have been a cause 
without being a pretext, and, if it was not a bar to good understanding, 
it was at least a thing which the Dutch wished to alter. If they had 
won the war, they would pretty certainly have had it abolished. When 
the next war ended in their favour in 1667 they did get its successor 
modified, and until the end of the century they pressed, on and off, 
for further concessions. It seems best, then, to conclude that the Act, 
although not the main cause of the war, contributed to bringing it 
about. The nature of the causes of wars has been one of the diffi- 
culties of historical thought ever since Thucydides or even Herodotus, 
and it would be rash to say anything more definite than this. 

The second main question is whether the Act really did, as we have 
already seen that the orthodox theory maintained, benefit English 
shipping at the expense of Dutch. I do not wish to enter on the very 
large question of the economic effects of the Navigation Laws generally 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, except to say that there 
is still room for useful work there, especially on the working of the laws 
in times of war. The present question is much smaller, the economic 
effect of the Act of 1651. As to this it is safe to say at once that it 
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did not deal anything like a fatal blow at the Dutch carrying trade. 
That trade did not, indeed, as we know from the sufficiently good 
authority of the Dutch customs statistics, ever recover after the war 
all the prosperity it had known in the sixteen-forties; but to that 
result the destruction of the war itself contributed as well as the Act. 
It is known that the Act was not strictly enforced in its early years, 
British shipping was not adequate to do the work which the Act 
prohibited other nations from attempting, and exemptions began to 
be granted as soon as it came into force. It is interesting to notice 
what was the immediate effect of the Act on Dutch public opinion. 
Among the newspapers in the Thomason Tracts there seem to be only 
three reports from Holland between the passing of the Act on 9/19 
October, 1651, and the end of the year which allude to its effect on 
shipping. The first, from the Hague, says: ‘“‘the Discourses are 
various here, of your late English Act touching Navigation; and they 
will endeovr (sic) to contremine you; ther (sic) of Amsterdam talk 
with confidence, as if it would be more prejudiciall to England than it 
can be to Holland.”” Amsterdam was the greatest port of Holland, 
the centre of the East and West Indian and Mediterranean trades; 
the trade with English ports was mostly to and from Rotterdam on 
the Maas. The next report comes from Rotterdam : “ the Act which 
you made for the prohibiting of their ships from Trading amongst 
you, is little regarded, and that you will sooner find it to be more to 
your prejudice, then to theirs.’”’ A few days later the third report, 
from Leyden, does not quite agree with either of the others. ‘‘ Your 
late act,” it says, ‘hath much troubled our State; and did at the 
first report, hasten on a meeting, which did quickly resolve the sending 
Ambassadors with all expedition. Though Amsterdam seem not to 
regard the said Act, for increase of Shipping, and importation of goods 
into your Land, in your owne bottoms; yet our Cities on the Maze are 
much troubled at it, and people reason and speak strangely thereof; to 
which fire the Malecontents of your Nation are the bellowes ever and 
anon raysing reports how yours take our Ships, which sets the credulous 
multitude in a flame.” Here, again, it seems that the results of the 
Act cannot be disentangled from the other injuries which the English 
were inflicting on Dutch shipping. Since the Dutch carrying trade 
survived for more than a century and was, for most of that time, 
still very large, the effect of the Act must not be exaggerated. The 
blow, at any rate, was not fatal. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it now held by the best judges that it 
did much, if anything at all, to benefit English shipping. The late 
Dr. Cunningham expressed doubts in 1892 whether the writers of the 
eighteenth century were right in attributing to the Act and its successors 
the great growth of British shipping in the next sixty years. Professor 
W. R. Scott, who has made at once the widest and the minutest study 
of the economic history of that time, comes out clearly on the same side. 
“The passing of this measure,” he writes, ‘‘ was a serious error,” and 
“involved a further disorganization of trade, superimposed on that 
occasioned by the Civil War. . . . It follows, then, that the estimated 
benefits were remote: while the losses were immediate and, in certain 
instances, pressing.”’ Within very few years of its passing the sup- 
porters of the Act admit that although it ‘‘ hath breathed some re- 
freshing to the decaying Trade of the English Nation, yet it hath not 
altogether cured her of her disease.” 

After its relation to the Dutch war and its economic effect, there 
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remains a third question about the Act: who were its promoters, 
whose policy was it? It undoubtedly marks a stage in one of the great 
changes of the seventeenth century, the change by which considerations 
of commerce came to a leading place in British foreign policy. This 
is often interpreted as a broadening of the base of policy, a substitution 
of national interests for the narrower and more selfish concerns of 
princes and dynasties. To understand, however, the significance of 
this change, it is necessary to notice in what way it came about, and 
especially that it did not follow from a unanimous or even a widespread 
demand of the nation, but from the successful use of the power of 
small commercial groups. There are cases in which this is more 
clear than in the passing of this Act. Unhappily, the year 1651 is 
one of the worst-reported in our parliamentary annals, and we have 
no record of any debate or discussion on the Act; but there are a few 
good though small scraps of evidence which lead to an important 
conclusion. They do not suggest that the measure was, as I see 
stated in a school-book published last year, Cromwell’s. They do 
not confirm the statement of Ludlow that Chief Justice St. John’s 
“haughty spirit ’’ was so moved by the failure of his embassy to 
Holland on other business that he “‘ was a principal instrument to 
prevail with the Council of State to move the Parliament to pass” 
the Act; but they do not contradict it, and it may well be that St. 
John, who came back more than a month before the council of state 
passed it on to the commons, added his efforts to those of others 
already at work. The able Royalist agent Daniel O’Neill, writing 
some months later, gives the first hint as to what sort of men these 
were. “ As for the Sea affaires,”’ he says, “ the warr at first was sett 
on by those that were the procurers of the Act prohibiting of trade, 
which Act was procured by some few men for their own interest, when it 
came to be knowne that the Dutch tooke it so ill it was disputed hard 
whether it should be revoked; it was found that it would be for the 
dishonour of Parliament to revoke an Act of that nature for the 
pleasure of any forraigner, and that if it should be done it would be 
thought it were done out of feare, therefore it was resolved that they 
would maintaine it, upon which both parties prepared for warr. . . .” 
Thus it was the work of “‘ some few men,” not the whole nation, 
and not even the whole mercantile interest, for it is known that the 
City of London petitioned against if. The Dutch ambassadors who 
came over at the end of the war reported that there was no hope of 
the repeal of the Act “for reasons which could better be deduced 
by word of mouth” than in writing, but that there was no doubt 
that “ time and possibly also even the Government itself will afterwards 
abolish it.”” In their final report they add ‘“ that some few persons 
interested in the highest degree in the East Indies and in the new 
plantations of this nation, have such credit with his Highness and 
the Council, that it is believed that they gave the principal impulse to 
the making of the said enactment.” The East Indies and the Planta- 
tions had been, of course, two of the scenes of the bitterest rivalry 
between the English and the Dutch. The effect of the Act, as Adam 
Smith pointed out long ago, was to the advantage of these trades, 
if to anyone’s advantage, at the expense of the shipping to European 
countries. There is known to have been a group of men, to which 
Maurice Thompson and James Drax belonged, who were interested 
both in the East India and West India trades and were at the same 
time strong supporters of Cromwell. Conjecture might reasonably 
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light upon them as the authors of the Act. It is odd that there is 
not more printed evidence on this point; indeed, the evidence on all 
questions connected with the Act is deplorably scanty, but it is 
sufficient to justify the conclusions that the Act was the work of a 
small body of interested persons, that it did little or no good to English 
and no fatal harm to Dutch commerce, and that it was not the most 
important among the several causes of the first Dutch war. 


G. N. CLaRK. 





REVIEWS. 


History and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rivers. ‘“ Helps for Students 
of History,” No. 48. 1922. 32 pp. S.P.C.K. 6d. 


The Peoples of Europe. By H. J. Freure. 1922. 110 pp. Milford. 
28. 6d. 


WE welcome the issue in pamphlet form, by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, of the illuminating essay on ‘‘ History 
and Ethnology,” by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, which was originally 
published in History for July 1920. It embodies a few later correc- 
tions and additions by the author, whose premature death this year 
has been a heavy loss to the Cambridge school of “ historical ethnology,”’ 
in the rise and progress of which he had done such valuable pioneering 
work. No better or more stimulating analysis has been given of the 
essential aims and methods of the modern historical school of anthro- 
pologists than in this compact essay, written by its foremost English 
representative, in which he illustrates very strikingly how the 
principles which guided his own researches in Melanesia could be 
applied with curiously interesting results to Europe, and more particu- 
larly to the ethnology of the British Isles, were written records there 
equally lacking. 

Dr. H. J. Fleure’s little book on the races of Europe, surveying 
the origins and interwoven contacts of the European peoples, can also 
be recommended to students as an excellent embodiment of the 
modern ethnologist’s method of throwing light on the interpretation 
of national and international history. Nothing has been more remark- 
able during the past generation than the amount of new material 
which the great advances in anthropological research, as such, have 
added to the available sources of which the student of political history, 
broadly conceived, is now expected to have a working knowledge, 
by way of approach to the underlying forces in racial character that 
affect contemporary developments in national and international affairs. 
As Dr. Rivers insists in his essay, the discovery of what has happened 
in the past to the various peoples of the earth—which is the primary 
aim of the historical school of ethnologists—is a necessary preliminary 
to the further task of discovering the laws, and especially the psycho- 
logical laws, by which the historical process has been directed. Histori- 
cal ethnology has thus immensely expanded the background of rather 
superficial ‘‘ political geography ’’ which, a generation or so ago, was 
regarded as necessary for the student of the human drama known as 
“history.” Dr. Fleure’s survey of the distribution, origins and con- 
tacts of the European peoples is likely to be specially useful to students 
because, while summarising the essential ethnological data, it is 
directed throughout to the elucidation of the lines of present-day 
national development and intercourse. For the critical reader this 
occasionally gives a rather speculative, and sometimes a questionable 
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character to Dr. Fleure’s own views of contemporary prospects, but 
even so it is provocative of thought and interest. Sketch-maps, 
illustrative of the text, and distinguishing the pre-war and present 
national boundaries in Europe, are included. Hvuau CHIsHoLM, 


The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. Ure. 1922. vi + 374 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. £1 15s. 


Pror. Urr’s monograph is an important and welcome contribu- 
tion to the economic history of “ archaic ’’ Greece. The conclusions 
which the author sets out to prove are best given in his own words : 
“ Briefly stated they are these: that the seventh and sixth century 
Greek tyrants were the first men in their various cities to realise the 
political possibilities of the new conditions created by the introduc- 
tion of the new coinage, and that to a large extent they owed their 
positions as tyrants to a financial or commercial supremacy which 
they had already established before they attained to supreme political 
power in their several states.” 

In support of these views Prof. Ure considers in turn Athens, 
Samos, Egypt, Lydia, Argos, Corinth, Rome and, somewhat more 
briefly owing to the scantiness of the evidence, other cities known to 
have been ruled for a time by tyrants. He not only reviews all the 
information to be gleaned from ancient writers as well as a great 
deal of valuable archeological evidence, but gives extensive refer- 
ences to the works of modern scholars, thus making his book extremely 
useful as a work of reference. That his own conclusions will win 
unqualified acceptance may perhaps be doubted, in spite of the per- 
suasive eloquence of his argument. He admits that his views run 
counter to the statements of Plato and Aristotle, whose value as 
historical authorities for the seventh and sixth centuries he rather 
underrates. It is surely detracting unduly from the intelligence of 
the two philosophers to maintain that all their statements about 
tyrants are influenced by their interest in the elder Dionysius. Much 
of the evidence adduced by Prof. Ure comes from much later writers, 
such as Diodorus, Plutarch and Nicolaos Damascenus; even if it can 
be shown that their accounts are derived ultimately from, e.g., 
Ephorus, does this make one more ready to put complete trust in the 
accuracy of their statements? Besides, is Prof. Ure himself quite 
consistent ¢ On p. 31 he speaks of “ Aristotle’s hasty generalisations,” 
and in a note on the same page quotes evidence designed to show that 
“ Aristotle’s ideas often colour the facts he quotes”; yet on p. 267, 
speaking of Aristotle’s statement about Theagenes (Pol., VII (V) 
1305A), he remarks, “‘on a point of definite fact like this Aristotle 
deserves to be taken precisely as he expresses himself.””’ On p. 10 
Prof. Ure wishes to enlist Isocrates as an ally, and tentatively suggests 
that there is a reference to Peisistratus where Isocrates refers to 
“the huge wage bills and expenditures of money by which all modern 
dynasts maintain their power” (the italics are our own). Not only is 
it most unlikely that Isocrates, writing in the second half of the fourth 
century, would refer in this way to a tyrant who lived two centuries 
earlier, but as a matter of fact the words in italics are a mistranslation 
of a verb of which Isocrates is very fond and which, moreover, he does 
nA use of tyrants. Thus twice (Paneg., 75; Phil., 40) the word is 
used of the governments of Sparta and Athens, elsewhere (Paneg., 178; 
de Pace, 131; Paneg., 170) it is applied to the Athenian empire in the 
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fifth century, to the ‘“ orators and demagogues”’ in Athens in the 
fourth century, and to governments in Greek cities in general. 
Isocrates is more particular in his choice of words than any other Greek 
writer, and this seems to make it certain that the phrase should be 
translated ‘‘ by which all modern governments maintain their power.” 
Isocrates does not refer to sixth-century tyrants, but to governments 
in his own day, which, whether democratic or otherwise, were apt to 
be more arbitrary than seemed good to the orator. 

Prof. Ure has to admit, of course, that certain cities or districts of 
Greece do not appear to have had tyrants in the seventh and sixth 
centuries. In the case of Bcoeotia he attributes this immunity from 
tyrants to the dominantly agricultural character of the district. In 
that case is it not remarkable that Boeotia had a federal coinage going 
back at any rate to 550 B.c., while the earliest Theban issues may be 
as old as 600 B.c.? What of Chalcis, Eretria and Naxos, all passed 
over in silence by Prof. Ure? The two former had oligarchic govern- 
ments till the reduction of Eubcea by Athens; and in Naxos there 
appears to have been no tyrant before Lygdamis, who was, according 
to Herodotus, simply installed there by Peisistratus, who reduced 
the island. Yet all three states were important commercial powers 
in the seventh and early sixth centuries, and seem to have had coinage 
from c. 600 B.c. onwards. Speaking of Sparta Prof. Ure says, “ it 
may be more than an accidental coincidence that the most anti- 
tyrannical state in Greece was without a real coinage and backward 
in trade and industry.” This may be true of the fifth century; but 
what of the period with which Prof. Ure is mainly concerned? The 
excavations of the British School at Sparta have shown beyond 
possibility of doubt that in the seventh and early sixth centuries there 
was a flourishing ceramic industry in Laconia, that works of art com- 
paring favourably with contemporary works in other parts of Greece 
were produced there, and that Laconia had trade relations with the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, with North Africa and in all probability 
with Syria. If anything, then, is not the case of Laconia, which did 
not trouble about “a real coinage’’ and produced no commercial 
magnate who made himself tyrant, a strong argument against Prof. 
Ure’s theory ?? M. L. W. LatstNEr. 


1 Some other points may be briefly topched on. On p. 8, line 699 of Theognis 
is translated ‘‘ most men reckon the only virtue the making of money”; it 
should be “to be wealthy.” Had Theognis wished to indicate the acquiring 
of wealth he would have used the aorist of the verb, as in fact he does elsewhere 
(1. 663). ‘‘To be rich” does not necessarily imply commerce or industry as 
the source of wealth. Prof. Ure’s rationalising spirit seems at times to take him 
a little too far, as in the case of his explanation of the story of Peisistratus and 
Phya, and of Cypselus as ‘‘ the man of pots.” After all the father of the elder 
Miltiades was called Cypselus (Herod., 6, 35); was he too a potter or pottery 
owner? Prof. Ure constantly translates yphvara by money (e.g. in the story 
of Polycrates, in the quotation from Sophocles, O. 7'., on p. 9, and in the account 
of Pythagoras on p. 272); it should be ‘‘ wealth ” or “ riches,” words which are 
not synonymous with money. What, again, is the point of introducing the 
elder Miltiades on p. 52? Prof. Ure says he went “ probably with Peisistratus’ 
permission and approval ” to Thrace; but the passages he quotes from Herodotus 
do not seem to warrant that view. In any case Miltiades in the Chersonese 
was a long way from the Pangaion mines, and surely a political rival was the 
last person whom Peisistratus, if he had a commercial interest in the mines, 
would have wished to see near there. 

The printing and illustrations are both admirable; but cannot the Cambridge 
Press see its way to offering to scholars important works of research like Prof, 
Ure’s book at a less exorbitant price? Its cost is bound to limit very seriously 
the sale of a monograph which deserves to be widely read, 

No. 28.—voL. vit. U 
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A Brief History of Education. By H. M. Bearry. 1922. vii+ 
184 pp. Watts. 4s. 6d. 


To write a history of Education is a task from which a bold man 
might well shrink. Dr. Beatty has given proof of rare courage in 
attempting it, for he is not unaware of the magnitude or the difficulty 
of what he set himself to do. On the result he is much to be con. 
gratulated : what he has given us is clear, attractive, and in general 
sound and scholarly. 

The book is dedicated appropriately “‘ to the sane and pervasive 
influence on English Education of Matthew Arnold,” whose steady 
vision and balanced judgment well deserve the tribute thus paid. 
In handling the greater part of his vast theme Dr. Beatty shows both 
discretion and vigour: he is specially lucid in his exposition of 
Athenian education, and singularly happy in his discussion of some 
modern movements. His study of history has taught him that not 
everything that is called new is really original; “‘ the stage on which 
the teacher plays his part is bounded by human nature, and there is 
none of what are regarded as the most advanced experiments of our 
own day of which the rudiment cannot be traced in Greece or in the 
history of the last three centuries.” And he is too shrewd to accept 
a catch-word for a creed or a collection of tips for a philosophy. 

We cannot but regret that so judicious a writer should have 

written some of the sentences which he uses about “ the dark and 
Middle Ages.” St. Anselm’s credo ut intelligam he dismisses with 
contempt. And he informs us that “ what the Renaissance accom- 
plished can be measured by placing beside this debasing avowal the 
rule which Descartes prescribed for himself : ‘ Never to accept anything 
for true which I did not clearly know to be such.’” In such a state- 
ment we cannot but think that Dr. Beatty deserts his own excellent 
standards of insight and intelligence. But the violence of the state- 
ment may have the wholesome effect of provoking criticism and 
inquiry. 
The book should find readers not only among students who hope 
to become teachers, but also among seasoned practitioners, as well 
as in that larger public which is coming to concern itself with the 
meaning of education. It is concise, without being dry; it is drawn 
upon a small scale, and yet reveals a plan of generous proportions; 
it is at once lively and serious. It corrects many misapprehensions 
which are still entertained about our own and other systems and 
ideals of education, and it should do much in “ counteracting the 
stunting and narrowing effects of present-day specialisation in the 
work of teaching.” ‘ History,” as Dr. Beatty declares, ‘“‘ places the 
movements of our own day in their due perspective, and that is 
enough to justify its claims to attention.” 

There is a useful bibliography. 

E. T. CaMPaGnac. 


Greeks and Barbarians. By J. A. K. THomson. 1921. 218 pp. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. J. A. K. THomson’s book The Greek Tradition contained some 
excellent essays, notably one on Greek country life, and a fine dramatic 
sketch, “ Mother and Child ”—has it ever been staged at a school? 
one wonders—but in parts the earlier work was difficult of compre- 
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hension, e. g. the essay on the Alcestis. But there is no such obscurity 
in this new collection of essays; here indeed the term collection of 
essays is perhaps misleading, for the book is constructed around a 
single idea. The theme is introduced at the outset when the author 
describes the Ionian cities of the seaboard, and just inland behind 
them the Carians, never truly Greek, never completely civilised. 
“Tf we think of Greek civilisation as a miracle wrought in a narrow 
valley with sullen Carians hating it from the surrounding hills, we 
shall get no bad picture—for I will not call it an allegory—of the 
actual situation all through antiquity till Alexander came. So near 
was the Barbarian all the time.” * 

Greek history is an agon—a struggle to maintain a mode of life 
and an outlook against a ceaseless menace: a struggle with a double 
front : in the political sphere a struggle against autocracy, the Eastern 
absolutisms, without; against autocracy, the Greek tyrant, within : 
hence the passion for Freedom, for Eleutheria ; and in the sphere of 
ethics, religion, zsthetic, a struggle against violence and lawlessness, 
a struggle to conserve self-mastery, that doxyo.s which is an attuning 
of the instrument, not a mortification of the flesh—in a word, the 
saving virtue Sophrosyne, itself an agonistic achieving—a direction 
of man’s energies that they may attain to their fullest expression, 
for, as even Aristotle was forced to admit—despite that terribly frigid 
picture of the “ High-Souled Man,” the worshipper of the middle 
course—Sophrosyne is in some sense an extreme. 

The theme is traced through the age of colonisation, through the 
first Greek Renascence, through the epic contest with Persia, through 
the literature of the great period down to Xenophon (to whom Mr. 
Thomson is surely less than just) and the Anabasis, while in a last 
chapter the author discusses the old literary antithesis of Classicism 
and Romanticism—of Greek and Barbarian. This is a book full of 
suggestion, a book on a living theme, for the struggle against the 
Barbarian is always with us, in our own breasts and in the world 
without. To the Greeks, says Mr. Thomson, fighting what must have 
often seemed a losing battle against chaos, the institution and defence 
of law and order appeared “ the most romantic thing a man could do. 
And so it was.’ After all, is our task very different? Have we no 
“Labours of Hercules ”’ ? 

But Mr. Thomson must give us that essay on “‘ Hope” which he 
clearly holds up his sleeve (p. 169), and perhaps he will give us also 
the essay which should be written on Iles and Iappyoia, for it is 
surely by a study of the place which the Greek assigned to Persuasion 
and to Free Play for the Thought of Man that we shall come nearest 
to those creative forces which fashioned the Athens of Pericles. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


A History of the Church to a.v. 461. By B. J. Kipp. 1922. 3 vols. 
x + 558 + viii + 472 + viii -+- 448 pp. Clarendon Press. 58s. 


THE purpose of this work of over 1500 pages is explained in a 
modest preface of seventeen lines. Stated more briefly still, it is to 
cover the whole field of the period selected and to supply full references 
to sources. ‘“‘It was Dr. Bright,’ says the writer, ‘“ who, in his 


1 Cf. Stanley Casson: Ancient Greece (Oxford, 1922), p. 26; and for the 
political consequences of this fact cf. Zimmern in The Legacy of Greece (Oxford, 
1921), pp. 327-8. 
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lectures, taught me the value of references; but he ruled them out 
of his Age of the Fathers.’ The thoughts of the reviewer, who sat 
at the feet of the same master at a later day, go back to the striking 
portrait given by Dr. Lock in the preface to that posthumous work ; 
readers “ will not picture to themselves an historian writing in his 
study, but will see and hear a lecturer: they will see the merry smile 
breaking over his face if any event has its ludicrous aspect, the fire 
lighting up the eyes at the mention of the courage of witnesses for 
the truth; they will hear a voice ringing through the room as it recalled 
the bold denunciations of passion or of cowardice even in a Christian 
Emperor, or hushed into a solemn quiet at the mention of the Sacred 
Name: they will recall a personality lifted by constant friendship 
with the great personalities of St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Chrysostom; and, seeing with his eyes, they will therefore 
see with the eyes of the actors themselves the events which he portrays.” 
It must be admitted that it is only in a modified degree that the 
printed volumes seem able to convey that impression to those who 
never heard the living voice. And there was certainly ample room 
for a work covering a wider field and constructed on a different method. 
As the character of the subject-matter demands, the three volumes 
before us are unevenly divided: the first extends to the edict of 
Milan in 313, the second to the death of Arcadius in 408, and the last 
to the death of Leo the Great, though not without excursions into 
later ages extending in some cases even into very modern times. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the enterprise is one which makes demands 
both upon author and reader, and presents inevitably a broad target 
to the criticism which it will certainly provoke and probably survive. 
So far as may be judged from living with the book for many weeks 
and reading, not it must be admitted without some sense of effort, a very 
considerable part of it, its ‘‘ survival value ”’ will be found, if nowhere 
else, at any rate in its enormous collection of references. And in 
providing these the Warden of Keble has done to all professional 
students a service of the greatest possible value which ought to secure 
for his work a place in every historical library. There are no doubt 
other books, e. g. the series of essays edited by Dr. Swete and Mr. C. H. 
Turner on “The Early History of the Church and the Ministry,” 
which are an even fuller storehouse of ancient authorities upon par- 
ticular subjects; but there has hitherto been no modern book generally 
accessible to students which has furnished within a reasonable compass 
adequate materials for the whole period. In the case of modern works 
dealing with the criticism of sources the task of discrimination is 
difficult, and we are inclined rather to congratulate Dr. Kidd on 
having managed to include so much, than to complain that he has 
overlooked an article or two of real importance in an Encyclopedia, 
or sometimes quoted an early edition where a later one is much better." 
The point at which a particular book is quoted seems sometimes a 
little haphazard, and this is a matter of some importance since no 


1 The most serious criticism which the reviewer has heard among others who 
have been reading the volumes is of their failure to deal with the new orientation 
of Nicene problems which is involved in the researches upon Athanasius and his 
times published at Géttingen by E. Schwartz, the editor of Eusebius’ History. 
it is some fourteen years since Harnack said of them, ‘Wenn Schwartzes Ergebnis 
richtig ist, so bedeutet es einen totale 1 Umsturz unserer Vorstellungen von der 
Vorgeschic shte des nicinischen Konzils.”” The results in question at least deserve 
critical discussion, even though Dr. Kidd may feel that they can scarcely be said 
to have won in the interval any considerable degree of acceptance. 
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Bibliography has been included. Together with certain enlargements 
of the Indexes, it would give an independent value to a future 
edition. 

With regard to the character of the text of his volumes opinions 
are likely to be divided. The writer’s desire is that it shall be read 
side by side with another book, Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the Church (8.P.C.K.), which we do not happen to have seen; but 
it is clear that anyone reading the original authorities with this History 
at his side would gain much. For any but an advanced student to 
dispense with some aid of the kind in reading the volumes themselves 
seems simply to be courting disaster. The pages are loaded with the 
details which an historian of the type of Mgr. Duchesne was wont to 
relegate to footnotes, if he deemed it necessary to include them at 
all. And there seems a real danger lest in the mass of accumulated 
facts the reader should miss the things which made the story worth 
telling, or in assimilating some of the useful, often indeed excellent, 
summaries of theological issues, forget that the representatives of 
conflicting schools were human beings, and in consequence should fail 
to understand. At the same time it is only fair to add that Dr. Kidd 
may tempt him to read some works which he would lose by neglecting, 
and teach him to recognise the advantages of a patent desire for 
fairness of statement. A further volume carrying the history down 
to 800 would be of extraordinary value. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 


The Norse Discoverers of America. By G. M. GatTHorne-Harpy. 
1922. 297 pp. Clarendon Press. 14s. 


Ir has hitherto been difficult to do justice to the early Norse 
discoverers of America. The sagas which relate their voyages seem 
too interesting to be respectable history. Their compilers were 
unconscious that the events which they recited came near to changing 
the contemporary conception of the world. They were telling stories, 
and it has not always been recognised that their hearers expected 
them to be careful of truth—that imagination in a saga was con- 
trolled by regard for tradition. The bare fact that the Norsemen 
discovered. America has sometimes, been denied. More often, the 
discovery has been accepted, with the reservation that inconsisten- 
cies between different narratives, imitations of classical literature, 
and romantic embellishments in the sagas forbid belief in its details. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has given geographical precision to the story and 
placed it in its proper historic setting. He translates the several 
passages which relate to the discovery, and follows up his translation 
with two hundred pages of criticism, discussion and conclusions. He 
argues that the first discoverer of America was one Bjarni, son of 
Herjulf, driven to America by contrary winds in 986 in a voyage from 
Iceland to Greenland. Six years later, Leif Ericson, wishing to 
investigate the new land found by Bjarni, sailed past Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, and landed to the west of Cape Cod, in a country 
which he called Wineland. In or near the year 1020, Thorfin Karlsefni 
reached the most southerly point attained by the Norsemen, which 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy identifies on very convincing geographical 
grounds with the mouth of the Hudson river. These discoveries 
remained infertile, not so much because of the difficulty of the voyage 
as through the hostility of the natives, which prevented the foundation 
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of permanent settlements. Greenland itself, the point of departure 
for adventure in the west, lay on the outer edge of the Scandinavian 
world, the colony in Greenland fell gradually upon evil days, and 
America was left for rediscovery in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book is of great interest. His criticism of 
the evidence is a model of historical method, applied to a remote and 
difficult field. His reconstruction of the history, illustrated through. 
out by comparison with the narratives of sixteenth-century discoverers, 
is singularly convincing. His work deserves the attention of all who 
are interested either in the expansion of Scandinavia or in the history 
of the exploration of the New World. ; 

F. M. Stenton, 


Medieval Political Theory in the West. Vol. IV. Theories of the 
Relation of the Empire and the Papacy from the Tenth Century 
to the Twelfth. By A. J. Cartyzte, D.Litt. 1922. xxiii + 
419 pp. Blackwood & Sons. 30s. 


Tue scale on which Dr. Carlyle has planned his work is so large 
that this new instalment treats only of the first two phases of the dis- 
pute between Empire and Papacy, the contest between Henry IV and 
Gregory VII and that between Frederick Barbarossa and Alexander III, 
together with the period preceding them, from 961 to 1075, and the 
interval of peaceful relations which intervened from 1122 to 1159. 
Part of this amplitude, however, is due to an excellent feature of the 
book, the very full quotations of the original authorities, which 
place before the reader the sources on which the statements of the 
text are based; and in view of the voluminousness and importance 
of the controversy Dr. Carlyle’s treatment cannot be called too lengthy. 
The new volume shows the merits of its predecessors, the endeavour to 
form a judgment from the sources themselves and not to import into 
them the ideas of other times, and the anxiety to represent their views 
exactly, with the different shades of meaning that varied from writer to 
writer expressed with all the inconclusiveness of growing and changing 
views. Some of the main results of the investigation will probably meet 
with little opposition, such as the essential dualism of the medizval con- 
ception of government, the one Christendom, Church and common- 
wealth, ruled by two distinct sets of governors, the Spiritual and the 
Secular, with theirdistinct yet perpetually interlocking functions ; orsuch 
as the origin of the controversy in practical needs, existing abuses, actual 
emergencies, rather than in the theories which were reshaped or formu- 
lated to meet them. It was simony and the enslavement of the clergy 
and Church to their feudal surroundings which provoked the reforming 
programmes of Leo IX and Humbert of Silva Candida. It was, one might 
almost say, the brutalisation of secular government under Henry IV or 
Philip I which impelled Gregory VII to his far-reaching claims to 
excommunicate and depose kings for misbehaviour. In all this 
Dr. Carlyle is in line with recent work on the period, but he gives its 
and his own results with perhaps an excess of caution; and the method 
in which he divides his work—first taking the special “ Investiture ” 
problem separately, and then the views of Gregory VII on the relations 
of the Spiritual and Temporal powers, and finally the growth of the 
feudal authority of the Papacy, chiefly under Gregory—this isolating 
of problems so closely allied obscures to the reader, and we cannot 
help thinking to the author, how definite some of these results are. 
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For instance, when he says (p. 389): ‘‘ There is no reason to think that 
in claiming the right to depose a king who had forfeited his place as a 
member of the Christian Church Gregory intended to assert any 
theoretical authority over the temporal power in temporal matters,’ 
he seems to forget the vigorous attempts of Gregory to obtain more and 
more strictly feudal authority over diverse temporal powers, given by 
himself in a list which might be extended in Part III, Chapter IV. 
The supreme direction of temporal affairs could, in that feudal age, 
hardly be expressed adequately save by feudal ties and obligations ; 
and when we take this feudalising policy in relation with Gregory’s 
actions with regard to Germany and France, his letters to Herman 
of Metz, the Dictatus Papae, and his declaration in the Council of 
1080 (pp. 202-3), we seem to reach a more pronounced conclusion than 
that ‘“ the Spiritual power was in fact ’’ [as opposed to theory] “‘ claim- 
ing a vast and indeterminate authority over the Temporal.’ Rather, 
there seems to emerge a definite if unphilosaphical doctrine, by which 
the supremacy of the Spiritual over the Temporal was to be strength- 
ened by feudal supports, and, so to say, expressed in feudal terms: to 
which, indeed, Gregory, writing to William the Conqueror, probably 
over this very business of vassalage, gets very near.’ 

Indeed, more use might have been made in Dr. Carlyle’s exhaustive 
book of feudal law and its implications. He shuns, for instance, the 
translation of fidelitas by fealty, however much the context suggests it. 
Vagueness was not a characteristic of this practical side of medieval life. 
Feudalism gives force and defined meaning to phrases and canons which 
if merely taken as classical Latin remain indeterminate, and it explains 
the insistence of both parties on what would otherwise appear to be 
ceremonial detail.? It was of practical importance to the Emperor, 
even after it was fully admitted that he had no share in imparting a 
bishop’s cura animarum, first, that he should convey the regalia by his 
action and so make clear that they were not absolutely the property 
of the Church; and, secondly, that he should have the first claim on 
the bishop’s obedience. To convey the regalia, some material symbol 
of the thing conveyed was legally necessary, and it shows a progress in 
symbolism from the eleventh to the twelfth century that the vaguer 
sceptre could be used instead of the precise staff and ring of the bishopric. 
For the second object not only the more binding (in feudal notions) 
ceremony of homage and the oath of fealty were necessary, but also 
that they should be liege, 7. e. without any salvo of prior obligations 
to another person. Urban II forbade liege fealty and homage of 
ecclesiastics to laymen in the Council of Clermont (1095), and all 
homage to laymen for ecclesiastical honours was forbidden in 1099 at 
Rome. By the Concordat of Worms the investiture of German 
bishops-elect took place before consecration. This not only gave the 
Emperor a further hold in reviewing the election, but he obtained 
homage and fealty of the elect before he had taken his oath of obedience 
to the Papacy at his ecclesiastical consecration by the archbishop. 
No salvo of his episcopal orders or oath to the Pope was then in question, 
From the ecclesiastical side it was certainly a point gained that no 
homage (save in the exceptional and then less practically important 
realms of Burgundy and Italy) was done to laymen by actually conse- 
crated bishops, but in 1122 this was perhaps a less advantage than that 
gained by the Emperor. The Church’s chief gain lay in canonical election, 


1 Reg. vii, 25; ef. Mr. Z. N, Brooke, Eng, Hiat, Rev, xxvi, 235, 
* See A. Scharnagl, Der Begriff der Inveatitur, 
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and the final restriction of the State’s claims to purely temporal 
functions of the bishops. Its ideal was the solution in France, that the 
bishops should do no homage to the king at all, and that they should 
take only an oath of fidelity, couched in non-feudal terms and with a 
salvo of their order." 

C. W. Previrf-OrtTon. 


A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By 8S. GARDNER. 1922. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. xii+ 228 pp. 15s. 


THERE are two ways of regarding and writing about Architecture. 
On the one hand you may treat it from the broader aspect of the art, 
trying it by the general principles which it must obey if it is to be of 
any good; principles of construction, of conformity to circumstance, 
and of due expression of these conditions by the forms which it assumes 
in each case. You may, in other words, demand a reason for these 
forms, which should not be accidental or capricious, but have a meaning. 
They should have resulted naturally from obedience to the dictates 
of nature and common sense, for that is really what the principles of 
good art amount to in the main. Regarded from this point of view, 
styles are only modes of local expression, differing from one another 
according to the differences of time and place. 

On the other hand you may take each style by itself, and do no 
more than trace it step by step through its successive changes, phase 
by phase, from its earliest beginning to its latest development; 
recording historically the facts with the dates, dividing it into periods, 
detailing the several changes, and pointing out the differences as they 
arise. This plan, of course, only deals with the outside of things, and 
does not attempt to account for them; and it will not satisfy the 
serious student of architecture. Such a book, to take an extreme 
instance, in the days of one’s youth, was Parker’s Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, on which many people based their knowledge of the Gothic 
style; and there have been many other such publications since. 
The worst effect resulting from them is that they teach people to 
think in styles, that they encourage pedantry, and set up formulas 
of orthodoxy to fetter one’s judgment and opinion. In short they 


1A few oversights may be mentioned. There are a large number of easily 
recognisable misprints in the Latin quotations. On pp. 4 and 28, the archbishopric 
of Auch is converted into a non-existent bishopric of Auxonne. On p. 117, 
“which clearly belonged to the kingdom ”’ surely refers to the manors (curtes), 
which are here absorbed in an “ etc.,’”’ not to cities and duchies over which there 
could be no question. On p. 71, Gregory VII’s special grievance, the canonical 
grounds of which are assumed by him as known, with regard to the bishoprics 
of Fermo and Spoleto might be brought out; they were in the provincia Romana, 
and the Pope would have to consecrate the King’s nominees, ‘‘ men unknown to 
him,” as metropolitan. On p. 75, read “‘ Bishop ” for “‘ Archbishop ”’ of Lucca. 
On p. 300, it is hardly made clear in the text that William the Conqueror refused 
fealty to the Pope in reply to a definite requisition made by Gregory VII, c. 1080, 
and not as a belated answer to the vague hints of Alexander II mentioned on 
p- 299. Lastly, in an account of the effects of excommunication, the reform in 
the system introduced by Gregory VII at the Lenten Synod of 1078 deserves 
mention. The sweeping nature of the old system was not only inhuman, but 
by involving in the case of a king enormous and increasing numbers by infection was 
probably impelling contempt for it. By means of recognised exceptions and 
the removal of infected excommunication, the ban of the Church was made more 
reasonable and more feasible, while it may be noted that it ceased to be in itself 
@ practical sentence of deposition for a king. This lends a further weight to the 
theoretic importance of the second deposition of Henry IV in 1080, 
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tend to establish canons of convention, and to discourage that freedom 
in which lies all the hope of life and progress in Art. Still these books 
have their uses, and for the mere superficial reader they suffice. 

It would not be fair to class Mr. Gardner’s Guide to English Gothic 
Architecture with the works just described, though he deals mainly 
with the phenomena of the style without accounting for them. He 
makes many judicious remarks on the subjects he illustrates, and 
accompanies his glossary with an introduction and appendices, con- 
taining useful comments; and modern means of reproduction have 
enabled him to illustrate his subject with tolerable fullness. 

In classifying the successive phases through which the style passed 
he does not distinguish Geometrical-Decorative from Early English. 
Yet the change from the lancet window to bar-tracery, with all that 
followed from it, was a distinct revolution, and Geometrical work is 
more akin to the curvilinear style which followed it than to that which 
went before. They are more properly grouped as two stages of the 
Decorated style. 

Mr. Gardner observes that the Perpendicular phase is peculiar to 
England. He might also have pointed out that the Curvilinear- 
Decorated style of the fourteenth century in this country is exclusively 
English, for that chapter of Gothic is missing on the Continent. In 
France the Geometrical style continued during the fourteenth century, 
gradually becoming attenuated and uninteresting. When at last the 
French took from us the flowing line, with which we had been working 
for seventy years previously, and blazed out into their picturesque 
Flamboyant, we had already abandoned it and stiffened our style 
into the severer lines of Perpendicular Gothic. Except that they 
both use flowing lines, there is very little in common between English 
fourteenth-century Curvilinear-Decorated and French fifteenth- 
century Flamboyant. 

The derivation of window tracery from the triforium, and the few 
unimportant piercings in the shield of such examples as that of Peter- 
borough, is unsupported by the history of the constructional changes 
through which tracery was developed; and the author himself in a 
later paragraph suggests a more correct explanation. 

The book is well illustrated with photographic plates, though a 
few of them are unequal to the rest. But the best of photographs 
contrast unfavourably with the dainty pen-and-ink sketches by 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell and others in the earlier part of the volume. 
These it is a pleasure to look at, and they serve to show the superiority 
of original sketches to photography for purpose of illustration, not 
only from the artistic point of view, but also as enabling the artist 
to show exactly what he wants the reader to look at. 

T. G. Jackson. 


The General Eyre. By W. C. Botxann. Introduction by H. D. 
Haze tine, Litt.D. 1922. xiv + 98 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
6s. 


THE aim and spirit of these three lectures by the Selden Society’s 
editor of The Eyre of Kent and Select Bills in Eyre are in complete 
harmony with those of the founder of the Society; in the vivid pictures 
of the suitors journeying to the shire court (p. 7), of the wine-tasters 
at their work (p. 41), and in many another passage we can trace the 
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Maitland tradition, the habit of seeing and stating a general problem 
in terms of the ordinary individual. So many thanks are due to 
Mr. Bolland for his determination to clothe an institution in flesh 
and blood that it seems churlish to quarrel with the details of his 
picture. 

But the concrete method has its pitfalls, and Mr. Bolland has not 
escaped them all. Take, for instance, the problem he propounds on 
pp. 35-6. In Kent, “ not one of the largest counties ” (p. 28), there 
were some 70 hundreds; some 840 hundred jurors, not counting the 
500 or so representatives of vills, would have to attend the Eyre. 
“Canterbury was used to receiving great crowds of visitors, but 
where in the smaller county towns, in places like Bodmin or Bedford, 
was accommodation found?’”’ Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Bolland is 
creating his own difficulties. Kent, as Maitland pointed out long ago, 
is a county of abnormally small hundreds, and no other county in 
England had as many as seventy. Bedford had ten, Cornwall nine. 
Again, in his account of the difficulties of the medizval suitor to local 
courts, Mr. Bolland not only implies on p. 15 (in spite of his previous 
statement on p. 4) that every freeholder owed suit both to manor, 
hundred and county, but he ignores the fact that the burden of suit 
could, like the customary services of manorial tenants, be stated in 
terms of shillings and pence, and the probability that the lords of 
many courts might often be better pleased by a suitor’s room (and 
payment) than by his company. When so many real problems exist, 
it seems unkind to add unnecessarily to their number. 

It is worth while calling attention to these points because they give 
the clue to the root defect in the lectures. Mr. Bolland’s statements 
about the Eyre are based almost exclusively upon the Reports, “ the 
old Year Books of the Eyre”; indeed, one might almost say, in spite 
of his disclaimer on p. 27, upon the reports of the Eyre of Kent in 
1313. He has made practically no use of the great body of adminis- 
trative material in the records; and as most of the Eyre Reports 
belong to the reigns of Edward II and Edward III, and none to the 
reign of Henry III, it follows that he generalises from the period when 
the General Eyre was already obsolescent. Thus his account prac- 
tically ignores historical development, and the fourteenth is freely 
confounded with the thirteenth or even the twelfth century: “ They 
all did the same business in very much the same way ” (p. 33). On 
p. 46 we have an account of the wide scope of the Articles of the Eyre, 
based clearly on the Articles of 1313, which numbered 139; and then 
we are told of the Yorkshiremen who paid £100 rather than risk a 
return to the Articles—in the reign of Henry I, when the Articles 
were certainly not more than twenty in number, and probably less ! 
The story of the Hundred Rolls inquest of 1274-5, and of the quo 
warranto inquiries (pp. 70-72), is distorted owing to the omission of 
any reference to the statutes of 1275 to 1278 and their influence on 
the history of the Eyre. There is no indication of the sweeping 
innovations of the Eyres which began in 1278, and from Mr. Bolland’s 
account of the second Statute of Gloucester on p. 72 no one could 
guess that Justices in Eyre had been hearing pleas of quo warranto in 
the shires ever since 1278 by statutory authority, and probably in 
the reign of Henry III without it.* 

1 To take two smaller points. On p. 49 Mr. Bolland states that the verdicts 


of the dozens in the Eyre were written in French. They may have been so in 
1313, but all the verdicts preserved in the Record Office (e. g. Assize Rolls 892- 
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All these errors show that it is impossible adequately to write the 
history of the Eyre from either Reports or records alone. Mr. Bolland 
is thoroughly at home in the Reports, but outside them some of his 
statements are calculated to mislead the beginner. We are not more 
startled by his allusion to the Enclosure Acts of Queen Anne’s reign 
(p. 7) than by his statements that William the Conqueror divided up 
England into manors (p. 14), that the “ people of England ”’ insisted 
on the insertion in the Great Charter of a clause safeguarding the 
feudal courts (p. 17), and that Matthew Paris ‘“ wrote in the first half 
of the fourteenth century ” (p. 45). On the other hand, in the question 
raised by Prof. Hazeltine in his short but illuminating introduction, 
as to the raison d’étre of the Eyre (p. xii), the administrative records 
seem on the whole to reinforce Mr. Bolland’s contention, that the 
primary object of the Eyre was money-getting. Perhaps here again 
the solution of the problem is chronological; the Eyres of Edward II 
and III will, I believe, turn out to be purely fiscal in their motive, 
and the same may be true in the case of Henry III; but the Eyres of 
Edward I, at any rate in his earlier years, may quite fairly be taken 
as typical of the policy of the ‘‘ Lion of Justice.” 

H. M. Cam. 


An Introduction to the Industrial History of England. By A. P. UsuHer. 
1921. xxii + 529+ xxxiv pp. Harrap. 15s. 


THE first impression one gets from a glance at his list of contents 
is that Dr. Usher has made a somewhat arbitrary selection of topics. 
One wonders why a chapter should be devoted to “ The Rise of the 
Crafts in Antiquity,” or to “‘ Crafts and Craft Gilds in Medieval 
France,” in what purports to be an Introduction to the Industrial 
History of England. But on closer inspection one detects a dominant 
theme. Dr. Usher’s main preoccupation is with the generalisations 
which have found their way into more or less general acceptance in 
works on Economic History. He submits these generalisations to 
critical examination. The really valuable thing about his book is 
that it is a commentary on the ordinary treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Usher, however, seems to think that he is addressing beginners in 
an appropriate way. In this he. has made a miscalculation. It is 
doing them little service to introduce them to controversies the 
premises of which they cannot fully grasp. If the beginner has the 
advantage of competent guidance he will certainly gain much from 
Dr. Usher’s commentary. But if he has little previous knowledge 
he will inevitably feel that, while the author has more or less success- 
fully disposed of the assumptions of prior writers, he has very little 
positive doctrine of his own to impart. 

Dr. Usher is altogether too severe in his treatment of generalisations 
and too apt to suggest that the pioneers who made them were animated 
by a desire to impose a “socialistic ’ interpretation on the facts or 
were incompetent bunglers who rushed in where angels fear to tread. 


906, Assize Roll 935, mm. 3-6) are in Latin. On p. 23, note 3, Mr. Bolland 
quotes, without acknowledgment, one of Maitland’s few incorrect references. 
The correct reference to the cancelling of the Norfolk Eyre is Close Roll Henry III, 
No. 71, m. 4d; but the passage contains no reference to the seven years’ period. 
Maitland was probably alluding to the cancellation of the Hereford Eyre, recorded 
on Close Roll No. 77, m. 12. 
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“It is of course impossible,” he admits, “ to avoid definition even in 
a purely historical account, but if the ideal of historical investigation 
is achieved these definitions will be an interpretation of events that 
occurred rather than an artificial form or mould into which events 
have been crowded with Procrustean indifference to the adaptability 
of the events to the mould” (p. 346). Here he seems to hold that 
there are generalisations which arise naturally out of the contemplation 
of a complexity of facts as distinguished from generalisations arbitrarily 
imposed on them. There is no such antithesis. The “ adaptability 
of the events to the mould ”’ is always relative. There must always 
be a reassessment of the events of the past in the light of the experience 
of the present. Dr. Usher, however, is not only the critic of all 
generalisations; he is the definite opponent of certain generalisations. 
He tells us, speaking of the view that the tendency towards combina- 
tion proves that the competitive order is doomed, that ‘it has been 
a purpose of this present study to show that the history of industry 
is susceptible of other than the usual socialistic interpretation, so 
that the entire text constitutes the primary answer to the socialistic 
view” (p. 494). In the avowal of this “ purpose ” the author does 
himself less than justice. The book is by no means a piece of 
propaganda. 

When we come to details we shall have to admit that most of 
Dr. Usher's criticisms of the conventional generalisations are just 
enough. But teachers of the subject will wonder why he proclaims 
them so energetically. There is probably no one quite so innocent as 
to suppose that the household, craft, domestic and factory stages of 
industry represent a chronological succession in which one form of 
organisation was dominant at any particular time to the complete 
exclusion of the others. Probably no one would insist that there was 
absolutely no “market” of any kind during the household stage. 
Nor does it seem necessary to insist with such emphasis that the 
alleged direct contact between craftsman and consumer in the Middle 
Ages is “ mythical.” 

In the treatment of the Industrial Revolution Dr. Usher is sugges- 
tive. With most modern writers he denies that the changes were 
sudden. He thinks that Toynbee (and to a lesser degree Cunningham) 
made a mistake in attempting to correlate the industrial changes 
with the development of economic thought. In fact, he criticises 
the detection of laisser-faire policy in the attitude of the Government 
in the period before the Reform Bill. Delay in dealing with social 
problems is ascribed to the inadequacy of governmental machinery 
rather than to any theoretical objection to taking action. One would 
like to have a more detailed discussion of the point that the cotton 
industry at home owed a great deal to the protection which the woollen 
manufacturers had secured against the importation of cottons from 
India and elsewhere (pp. 285-6). Finally, it should be said that 
Dr. Usher shows a laudable desire to express phases of industrial 
progress in a statistical form. His degree of success in this, however, 
is meagre enough, for historical statistics are not only hard to come 
by, but are also to be treated with such caution and qualification that 
comparisons are almost impossible to draw. 

J. F. Regs. 
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Lincoln Wills, 1271-1530. Edited by Canon C. W. Foster. Chapter 
Acts of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary of Lincoln, 1520-1559. 
Edited by Canon R. E. G. Cote. (Lincoln Record Soc., Vols. 5, 
10, 12, 13 and 15.) 


Witts are documents with a great variety of historical uses, 
beyond their common one for genealogy and family history. They 
preserve field-names and local words, describe customs, help in the 
compilation of lists of prices and values, and even at times give a 
glimpse of the philosophy of life of the “ mere uncounted folk.” But 
above all they are intimate and human documents, with their loving 
enumeration of personal treasures and household gods. In all these 
respects these two volumes of Lincoln Wills are full of interesting 
things. It is a disappointment, however, that the medieval wills 
are few—only eight before 1504, when the main stream begins. 

Lincolnshire folk would seem to have been specially anxious to 
make a notable exit from the world and to leave a memorial behind 
them, if the large number of bequests and regulations for funerals 
and commemorations are to be trusted. Some concentrate on the 
funeral feast, the “abundance” to be provided “after the best 
manner ” for all who come; others on the funeral service, the large 
attendance of priests and of the poor who shall receive doles for their 
trouble, the ringing of bells, the number and size of the sometimes 
gigantic torches and candles, the celebrations on the seventh and 
thirtieth days, the number of years during which the obit is to be 
kept. Possibly the crowds attracted to these funerals by the hope 
of a dole did not always behave in a seemly manner, for in 1528 a 
testator, who left a hundred groats for distribution to as many poor 
and aged persons, expressly commanded that no penny dole should 
be dealt at his funeral nor assembly of poor folk made at the church 
for that purpose, and that warning of this should be given. 

The Liber Crassus of Chapter Acts here calendared in three 
volumes covers a period of supreme importance in Church history; 
but traces of ecclesiastical change and civil commotion are few. In 
some cases they seem to be deliberately kept out of sight, as when 
Dr. Rayne, the bishop’s vicar-general, dragged from his bed and 
murdered by the rebels in 1536, is described as having died a natural 
death! When two prebendaries are attainted of treason and a third 
executed, their prebends are simply described as “ vacant,” nor is 
any reason given for the sudden flood of installations early in Mary’s 
reign. Their number arouses suspicion, but the cause of the de- 
privations must be sought elsewhere. There is no mention of the 
subscription to the royal supremacy, and the title does not occur 
till 1539; nor is there any hint of the first great spoliation of the 
cathedral, the seizure of its treasure. Sometimes omissions or small 
phrases give a clue to what was passing. The institutions of chantry 
priests silently disappear; the oath against the pretended authority 
of the Bishop of Rome appears and disappears again; the chapter 
for a time is “ fortified by the royal authority” in its acts. Only 
occasionally does some document reveal like a lightning flash the 
progress and havoc of the storm. Foremost of these are the regis- 
tered copy of the royal commission for the spoliation of the shrines 
and the conveyance of their wealth to the king's jewel-house in the 
Tower; and, two months later, of the letter which the editor truly 
describes as a crucl case of adding insult to injury, in which the king 
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urges the prebendaries and others “as have proffyt and commodytie 
therein” to show themselves forward in repairing the cathedral, 
which he is credibly informed is in great decay and likely to fall in 
ruin. This when he had just stripped it of 2621 ounces of gold, 
285 ounces of silver, and pearls, diamonds and precious stones 
innumerable, while four years earlier he had taken the treasure down 
to the very stones in the episcopal mitre. Under Edward VI the 
royal injunctions, with their insistence on sermons and Bible-reading, 
their reduction and anglicisation of services, mark the doctrinal 
change; and the installation of Bishop Taylor with plain vestments 
and shorn ceremonies stands in effective contrast to those of his 
pre-Reformation predecessor and Marian successors. 

But the Chapter Acts are not, because of this general avoidance 
of disturbing subjects, dull reading to those who are not ecclesiastical 
specialists. The wills in the earlier years, the leases and indentures 
in the later ones, contain much that is interesting and valuable. 
Insight is afforded into the staff and working of a great ecclesiastical 
establishment, from the dean and his brethren down to the sweeper, 
who is also third bellringer, and to the keeper of the church during 
the dinner-hour. The chapter shows as a self-sufficient little society, 
with its common funds and perquisites, its constable and watchmen, 
its peculiar jurisdiction, and, last but not least, its prison, ‘‘ le Wynde,” 
on which a most interesting note is given, illustrated by a sketch of 
1786, miraculously forthcoming from the cathedral of Toronto. 

The volumes have learned introductions; those of Chapter Acts 
have also appendices; those of Wills, glossaries of the most interesting 
kind. If one may raise a few trifling points, would not the word 
rendered “carpet” in the translations of the medizval wills have 
appeared better as “ coverlet,”’ as it is given in the reprinting of 
Henry de Coleby’s will in Volume 10? The gloss on “ beforelsdars ” 
in Volume 5 seems to confuse two different institutions, the homage 
assembled in the manorial court and the council of the lord of the fee. 
One could wish that the indexes to the Chapter Acts had dealt with 
the subject-matter in more detail, but this was perhaps a question 
of space. 

I. D. THORNLEY. 


The Chantry Certificates and the Edwardian Inventories of Church 
Goods for Oxfordshire. Edited by Rose Grawam. 1919. xxxi + 
147 pp. Oxfordshire Record Soc. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis new society has been fortunate in entrusting its first volume 
to so industrious and accurate a scholar as Miss Graham, whose edition 
of these documents leaves little to be desired. It is much to be regretted 
that the certificates of Oxfordshire chantries returned under the act 
of 37 Henry VILI, apart from those separately returned for the city of 
Oxford, which are few in number, no longer exist. The details of the 
earlier are usually fuller than those of the later series of certificates, 
and in some counties, as in Leicestershire, are given with great precision. 
On the other hand, the scope of the act of 1 Edward VI was much 
wider; and, while the county commissioners appointed under it 
seldom added more than a few unimportant chantries to their list, the 
obits and funds for the maintenance of lights, not covered by the 
previous act, were noted by them in large numbers. Miss Graham 
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distinguishes a and clearly between the chief types of foundation 
affected; but it should be remembered that the terms of the act of 
37 Henry VIII did not touch chantries of less than a certain annual 
value, and that the Valor of 1535 was the obvious basis on which the 
earlier commissioners worked in making their surveys. 

In some parts of England the commissioners of 1547-8 were able 
occasionally to lay their hands upon stocks of money left by testa- 
mentary bequest for masses to be said as long as the legacy held out; 
but there can be little doubt that such sums, usually in the hands of 
the executors of the deceased, generally escaped confiscation without 
difficulty. In the present certificates the property from which lights 
and obits were maintained arose almost exclusively from land, and, 
if not, from stocks of cattle and sheep which formed permanent endow- 
ments given to parish churches and held in trust by the churchwardens 
or other local feoffees. The number of permanent chantries, even in 
Oxford itself, was small. There was no college of chantry priests in 
the county, and the Oxford colleges, which, with the city chantries, 
were visited by a special commission under the first act, were exempt 
from the operation of the second. The chantries founded about a 
century earlier at Ewelme seem to have ceased: the only return from 
the parish is an obit founded soon after 1530. Educational provisions 
are found in connexion with chantries at Burford and Chipping Norton, 
and in St. John’s hospital at Banbury; but the school in the Lady 
chapel at Burford had apparently fallen into disuse. At Burford part 
of the endowments were appropriated to the common purposes of 
poor-relief and of repairing roads and bridges; and at Henley the 
“ bridgemen ”’ were the trustees of lands bringing in more than £14 
yearly, of which £6 formed the stipend of a priest. It is noteworthy 
that the priest of the fraternity of St. Nicholas in St. Mary’s at Oxford 
served the cure of the parish, and at Woodstock, in addition to two 
chantry priests, there is a mention of the ‘‘ paryshe prest,” i. e. the 
chaplain appointed by the vicar of the parish church at Bladon. In 
one case, at Garsington, lands in that and neighbouring parishes are 
returned which were appropriated to a foundation outside the county, 
Bishop Audley’s chantry at Salisbury. 

The evidence of the Edwardian inventories, which have been edited 
by Miss Graham from a transcript by Mr. T. Craib, is excellently 
summarised in the introduction; and the terms employed in them are 
briefly explained in a glossary. There is apparently a mistaken 
identification on p. 35: ‘‘ Balstote”’ is probably not Toot Baldon, but 
the chapel of Balscote, near Wroxton. The chantry commissioners 
were not always careful in distinguishing between chapels and parish 
churches; and, while on pp. 38, 39 they rightly describe Burdrop as 
a chapel, they also refer to the parish of Burdrop, which is incorrect. 

A. Hamitton THOMPsON. 


Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Ropert 
Duntop. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. DunLopr’s aim, in his own words, has been to ‘‘ make himself 
as fully acquainted as possible with the facts,”’ and to be “ scrupulously 
honest in his use of them.” He has produced a very ably framed com- 
pendium of Irish history in six chapters, filling just two hundred 
small pages. Twenty pages are given to ‘ Celtio Ireland to 1169.” 
The scope of the rest of the book is shown in the chapter headings : 
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“The Anglo-Irish Colony, 1169-1541; Conquest and Plantation, 
1541-1641; Rebellion and Settlement, 1641-91; Protestant Ascend- 
ancy, 1691-1800; Struggle for National Independence, 1801-1921.” 
It will be seen that, with the exception of one chapter, the book under- 
takes to record the various fortunes, the ebb and flow, of a policy of 
conquest directed in the main from without, but allowed in some of its 
phases to fall into the hands of a resident colonial element. It would 
hardly be a straining of words to say that we have here a short history 
of the English viceroyalty in Ireland, with a brief introductory chapter 
on the earlier history of Ireland. There are two reasons which almost 
compel Irish history from the twelfth century down to take this form. 
The records most freely accessible are those connected with the vice- 
regal government in Dublin; and, apart from religion, there is nothing 
else in Ireland during the same period that can be so easily presented 
in the guise of historical continuity. The subject being such, Mr. 
Dunlop’s treatment is sufficiently sympathetic to endow it with life 
and human interest. He has been faithful to his aim, and one who 
approaches Irish history from a different standpoint will gladly testify 
that, within the limits indicated, that aim has been achieved. It 
must also be said that the production of an historical work which 
might justly bear the title ‘ Ireland” would be a task of very great 
difficulty, a task that has not yet been accomplished by anyone. Until 
those who undertake to write Irish history equip themselves with a 
critical knowledge of the abundant evidence contained in Irish writings 
from the sixth century onward, there will be no history of Ireland 
suited to the needs of teachers and students and ordinary readers. 

The opening chapter on ‘“ Celtic Ireland” would have been better 
omitted. The Phcenician settlements in Ireland are the fruit of free 
speculation—see Dr. Macalister’s Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times, p. 134. 
Macalister (p. 194) estimates the Stone Age in Ireland to have ended 
about 2500 B.c., but Mr. Dunlop says that the Phoenicians found in 
Ireland a Stone Age population, whom he names the Ernai. When we 
read that the Picts of Ireland and Scotland were tall, red-haired, 
probably Teutonic yet matriarchal, loved bagpipes, story-telling, and 
horse-racing, we realise that even sober and conscientious history 
abhors a vacuum. The view presented of the Celts is more nearly 
historical. The ‘‘ Celtic Empire,” however, is not historical, nor is Mr. 
Dunlop’s account of the Celtic conquest of Ireland and of the Celtic 
polity that followed. The chapter on “ Celtic Ireland” is lacking in 
a sense of proportion, and abounds in errors of detail—for example, 
where it speaks of the Irish Church undergoing a “ formal incorporation 
with Rome at the Synod of Cashel in 1172.” The final chapter is not 
free from the same defects. One who has lived in Ireland and made 
intimate acquaintance with every part of Ireland learns for the first 
time that it is a fact, and a fact worth recording in such an abridgment 
of history, that when Indian meal was imported during the Great 
Famine in 1846, “ at first the Irish peasants would not touch ‘ Peel’s 
brimstone ’ in the belief that it would have the effect of turning them 
black.”” The account of Sir Roger Casement’s part in the rising of 
1916 will be recognised by those who have knowledge on one side or 
the.other to be wholly at variance with the facts. In dealing with the 
course of events more immediately leading up to the Treaty of 6 Decem- 
ber, 1921, Mr. Dunlop more prudently avoids a narration which would 
at present be out of perspective. 


Eorn MacNEILu. 
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Short History of the Irish People. By Mary Haypsn and E. C. GrorcEe 
Moonan. 1921. Longmans. 20s. 


Foundations of Modern Ireland: Pt. I, Civil Policy of Henry VIII and 
the Reformation. By Constantia MaxweELu. 1921. vi + 64 pp. 
(“Helps for Students of History,” No. 27.) S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 


Two Centuries of Life in Down, 1600-1800. By J. Stevenson. 1920. 
viii + 508 pp. Belfast: M’Caw, Stevenson & Orr. 2ls. 


ProFEssoR HayDEN and Mr. Moonan’s detailed work covers Irish 
history from mythical times to 1920. It certainly has the merit of 
being the first complete work on that history since scientific history 
writing began. But we could wish the treatment of the early period 
had been more scientific. The work of Bonn on early Irish land- 
tenure, the epochal researches of Professor MacNeill, leave no excuse 
for a writer who gives us instead a summary of Joyce’s inadequate 
and unscholarly treatment of pre-Norman land-systems and political- 
social institutions in Ireland. The legendary early “history” could 
have been greatly excised, or instead a modern light been thrown on 
the origin of Firbolgs, Picts, Gaels, ete. After the coming of the 
Normans the book improves, but we cannot regard the book up to 
1485 as having met the demand for a sound, up-to-date, and readable 
Irish history. From the Tudor time on the book flows with sequence 
and cohesion, and makes a very readable history of later Ireland which 
fills a real gap and will be a great help to students and lecturers alike 
in Irish history. 

Miss Maxwell’s little book of early Tudor documents for Ireland has 
its contents well chosen. We are glad to hear that she has in the 
press a very full volume of documents, social, political, economic, 
etc., illustrating the whole period of Tudor rule in Ireland, a book to 
which students of Irish history will look forward with great interest. 

Mr. Stevenson’s handsome book on the Protestant folk of Down, 
1600-1800, has the merit of deriving almost entirely from MS. col- 
lections in the Bodleian, British Museum, and Advocates’ Library, 
and private records preserved by County Down families. The angle 
of land from Lisburn and Downpatrick east to Bangor and the Ards 
is perhaps the most typically ‘‘ Ulster-Scot” corner of Ireland. Its 
people will read Mr. Stevenson’s book with a personal interest, and for 
all students of Ulster (and indeed Irish history, though Mr. Stevenson 
confines himself to the religious, social and economic life of the settlers) 
it is one of the most illuminating books yet produced on the Ulster 
plantation. Naturally enough the “native Irish” hardly come in, 
for they were got rid of by methods that do not read well to modern 
eyes. But we may say here that the “ Gibeonites”’ of the Scottish 
settlers continued to survive in good numbers in Lecale, Kinelarty and 
Iveagh, and at present form a majority in South Down, while Irish 
still lingers at Omeath. There was a school of quite authentic poets 
among the Irish-speaking people of South Down, Armagh and Louth 
in the eighteenth century; as for Mr. Stevenson’s dour and hardy 
Scots, he makes no claim that they ever cultivated anything literary 
save dour theology. But there is room for the moral virtues of the 
one, and the more artistic qualities of the other, race in Ulster and in 
Ireland, and prospects are by no means dark of reconciling them after 
their long and bitter estrangement. 

E. Curtis. 


No. 28.—vo.. vil. x 
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Early Travels in India, 1583-1619. By W. Fostsr, C.1.E. xiv + 351 
pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THe seven travellers whose narratives are here republished in a 
scholarly way, from the best extant versions, were all Englishmen, 
and the total impression (a remarkably consistent one) gives a view of 
India as it first struck the particular Western nation which was to 
have the greatest influence on its destiny. The editor has chosen an 
opportune moment for publication. These predecessors of ours had a 
standpoint to which our not very distant descendants may possibly 
return, but which is not ours, nor that of our fathers and grandfathers. 
They came and went in India not as an all-powerful ruling caste, but 
as individual and quite undistinguished foreigners admitted on suffer- 
ance. The possibility of dominion never entered their minds. One 
of them, William Hawkins, was indeed invested with a military fief 
by the Moghal sovereign Jahangir—largely, apparently, because he 
had learnt Osmanli Turkish in the Levant trade, and so could talk to 
the Moghal in something akin to the Turki vernacular of his family. 
But after holding office for little more than a year, this first Anglo- 
Indian official came to an inglorious end. During one of Jahangir’s 
brief excursions into teetotalism, Hawkins was forbidden the Court 
for having attended it smelling of spirits, and his fief passed back into 
Moslem hands. The most amiable, as well as the most celebrated, of 
the seven was Thomas Coryat, a compound of scholar, wit and buffoon 
who won the hearts of his contemporaries by caricaturing their foibles. 
His favourite ‘“‘ stunt ’’ was to undertake solitary walking tours, and 
after making a name by his highly-spiced narrative of a pedestrian 
journey in Western Europe, he was encouraged to take ship for 
Iskanderun, whence he trudged all the way to Agra. But, alas, his 
feet never carried him out of India again. A rash journey from 
Upper India to Surat (whence he intended to take ship) brought on 
dysentery, and the vinous hospitality of the local English merchants 
gave the disease a fatal turn. The poor English pedestrian was 
buried in Indian soil. Coryat’s sojourn in India acquires additional 
interest from his association there with Sir Thomas Roe—whose 
narrative is of course deliberately omitted from this collection, since it 
is far bulkier than the others and has been published adequately 
already. 

A. J. TOYNBEE. 


British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657. An Account of the 
Early Days of the British Factory at Surat. By H. G. Raw .inson. 
1920. 158 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East India Company, 
1660-1663. By Erne: Bruce Sarnssury, with an Introduction 
and Notes by Wixi1am Foster, C.I.E. 1922. xlvi + 401 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 


It is not clear why Mr. Rawlinson should have inserted the years 
1579 and 1657 in his title, for, on the one hand, the English Factory 
at Surat was not established before 1608, whilst, on the other, Surat 
did not cease to be the principal seat of the Company in Western 
India until 1687. Moreover, for his concluding chapter he has had to 
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draw upon the writings of Fryer and Ovington, neither of whom 
visited India before 1657. Mr. Rawlinson’s material has, apparently, 
been taken entirely from other writers or from such useful compilations 
as the Calendars of State Papers or of the India Office Records. In 
making his selection he has shown considerable skill in picking out 
interesting facts and incidents. These make his work very readable ; 
but the critical reader will notice that they do not always refer to 
Surat, and that his knowledge of life in Surat has not been much 
increased by their perusal, whilst, on the other hand, he will be 
occasionally shocked by a certain carelessness of thought and expres- 
sion. To give a single instance. It is bewildering to read, on p. 14, 
that ‘“‘ The Portuguese came to India not as merchants or colonists 
but as crusaders,” and, on p. 16, that ‘‘ One of the capital mistakes 
of the Portuguese was their attempt to found colonies in tropical 
countries.” Mr. Rawlinson’s illustrations do not always illustrate his 
text. Thus, on p. 121 we read of the flat roof of the old Factory, 
although the illustration immediately preceding shows a building with 
a sloping tiled roof. 

One turns with pleasure to such a solid piece of good work as 
Miss Sainsbury’s Calendar. This includes, beside the Court Minutes, 
many documents from other India Office Records as well as an unusually 
large number from the Public Record Office, the mere collection of 
which must have involved much expert skill and labour. The period 
covered is one of great importance because of the new conditions 
which arose after the restoration of the monarchy. Under Charles II 
the English Government gave increased attention to the affairs of the 
powerful and wealthy Company, the trade of which offered such great 
advantages not only to the Adventurers themselves, but also to the 
nation in general. When the English first entered upon the trade 
with Asia their chief rivals had been the Portuguese. By 1660, 
though Portugal had recovered its independence, its power and prestige 
in India had been fatally damaged by its long subordination to Spain, 
and the English now found themselves face to face with much more 
powerful and dangerous rivals in the Dutch, who had already driven 
them from some of their possessions and had seized not only the 
Portuguese islands in the Malay Archipelago, but also their settlements 
in Ceylon and many of those on the Malabar coast. An alliance 
between Portugal and England was therefore quite natural. Portugal, 
unwillingly but compelled by circumstances, gave Bombay to Charles 
as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza. This acquisition of 
territory in India brought the Crown of England into a kind of 
partnership with the East India Company, and made the latter so 
powerful that its privileges seemed to menace the interests of the rest 
of the mercantile community in London. For this reason, during the 
same period we find efforts being made to limit the area of its exclusive 
operations and the Company itself compelled to surrender its trading 
rights in Guinea and West Africa to the ‘“‘ Company of Royal Adven- 
turers Trading into Africa.” These new conditions are well described 
in Mr, Foster’s Introduction, which is a further very welcome instalment 
of his lucid and comprehensive monographs upon the transactions of 
the East India Company and their bearing upon the general affairs of 
Great Britain. 

S. C. Hi, 
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The Fall of Feudalism in France. By Sypnery Herperr. 1921, 
xviii + 230 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts little book has many merits. The author has consulted a 
wide range of authorities and is well acquainted with the most recent 
literature on the subject. Feudalism in France on the eve of the 
Revolution had come to mean little more than an agrarian system, and 
of this system Mr. Herbert gives perhaps the fullest and clearest account 
to be found in English. It is surprising, nevertheless, how many 
points of consequence remain obscure. Thus there is no agreement as 
to the total share in the produce of the soil which went to the seigneur. 
It has been estimated as on the average about one-seventh, but there 
is evidence to show that it was sometimes a good deal more, and 
possibly any average is delusive. Again, there is much evidence for 
the opinion expressed by most historians and accepted by Mr. Herbert 
that the French peasants were as a class extremely poor. Yet there 
is also much evidence to show that the peasants were steadily buying 
land at a time when land was always rising in price. Mr. Herbert 
makes free use of the cahiers of 1789, and we think that he is justified 
in so doing. But he seems to forget that, valuable as they are, they 
are ex parte statements. Whether suggested from above or the unaided 
composition of the country people, they are statements of grievances, 
and they are often highly rhetorical in style. It is a weakness of this 
useful little book that Mr. Herbert always accepts as final any state- 
ment made by or on behalf of the peasants. Yet anybody who con- 
siders human nature, the circumstances of France, and the passions 
of the time, will see how dangerous is such a procedure. In the same 
way when sketching the provincial insurrections he almost entirely 
omits the darkest crimes. His criticism of the legislation of the 
National Assembly on the subject of feudal rights is in some particulars 
well-founded. But the National Assembly cannot be blamed for 
adopting the principle of redemption of manorial rights. That principle 
was adopted with success in other countries both before and after the 
French Revolution. The suppression of manorial rights without 
compensation could be justified only on grounds which would render 
all property insecure. The Jacobins did go that length, just as they 
put thousands of men to death after a mock trial. Equity was con- 
sidered as little in the one case as in the other. And surely it verges 
upon comedy to extol the peasants for a wisdom higher than that of 
jurists or statesmen because, finding themselves beyond the reach of 
constraint, they had already determined to pay no compensation 
at all, 

F, C. MontaaueE. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901). By G. M. 
TREVELYAN, 1922. xvi -+ 445 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


AnyBoby writing a history of the nineteenth century would feel 
inclined to start from the year of Waterloo and end with the year 
1914, when another world-war begins. Not so Mr. Trevelyan. He 
begins his history in the year 1782, gives us a picture of old eighteenth- 
century En oad. explains the advent of a rejuvenated Toryism under 
the second Pitt in the eighties, tells the dramatic tale of the twenty- 
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two years’ struggle with Republican and Napoleonic France, and 
describes the Industrial Revolution which, before the struggle had 
begun and while it was going on, created a new Europe and a new 
world. Readers will perhaps at first feel disturbed at finding that, in 
this narrative of a little more than four hundred pages, the story of 
what, following Miss Martineau and Sir Spencer Walpole, we have 
been accustomed to call “ English History in the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
only begins at p. 180. We, however, believe that in this respect Mr. 
Trevelyan is right. With the Industrial Revolution in England and 
the Democratic Revolution in France, and the long war between the 
two ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ countries of the West, the eighteenth century 
comes to an end; and we must either consider this critical quarter of 
a century as being an intermediate period, which properly belongs to 
no century, or frankly absorb it, as Mr. Trevelyan does, into the history 
of the nineteenth. After all, the seminal facts of a century are the most 
important part of it. 

We find more to quarrel with in Mr. Trevelyan’s choice of 1901 as 
a closing date for his book. Mr. Trevelyan is certainly not prepared to 
assert that the death of Queen Victoria makes a deep gap in the history 
of modern England. Has he then chosen to stop his narrative at this 
particular point because the following year saw the Boer War brought 
to a successful conclusion? Mr. Trevelyan is certainly the last of all 
men to believe that the triumph of Chamberlain’s Imperialism is the 
natural conclusion of his century of British History. Is it then simply 
because both these historical events—the death of Queen Victoria and the 
Vereeniging Treaty—happened conveniently near the year 1900, which, 
in a strictly chronological point of view, brings the nineteenth century 
toaclose? Then, why not begin his history at the Peace of Amiens ? 
In fact, if Mr. Trevelyan had meant to characterise the nineteenth 
century as the century of systematic laissez faire, he should have 
stopped short of 1900, and ended his book either about 1867 or 1874, 
with Gladstone’s and John Bright’s palmy days, or about 1895, when, 
after his last fight for liberty, and his failure, Gladstone vanished 
away from the scene. If, on the other hand, as is really the case, Mr. 
Trevelyan does not wish to identify himself with the dogmatic liberal- 
ism of the political economists, and observes, all through the century, 
“attempts, increasingly systematic, made to control the new forces 
of industry in the interest of the community that they are constantly 
re-shaping,” then we cannot see why he takes his leave of us as early 
as he does. Surely the “ hundred years’ war for State Control,”” which 
Robert Owen started, according to Mr. Trevelyan, in the year of 
Waterloo, should include the epoch-making years which followed the 
general election in 1906. There is something loose in the composition 
of the latter part of his book, which we are afraid is due to the fact 
that the closing date of it was rather lightly chosen. 

To criticise is a critic’s duty. We should, however, not like to end 
this review otherwise than upon a note of praise. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
is exactly the terse and vivid book which we all expected from his pen. 
A book of facts, of solid political facts, and at the same time a book 
of ideas. A huge book, not of merely English, but of British History : 
and Mr. Trevelyan has succeeded in giving us a lucid bird's-eye view 
of the evolution of the whole Empire, not only of the growth of the 
self-governing colonies, but of that most wonderful achievement of 
modern British statesmanship, whatever the outcome of it may be, 
the building of India as a nation. As concerns the problems of foreign 
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policy, I am paying Mr. Trevelyan the highest compliment which it is 
in my power to pay him, when I say that, looking at things from 
abroad, I find after all very little to criticize in his liberal and 
scrupulously judicial, though patriotic, treatment of this most difficult 
problem : the way in which he deals with the subject of the diplomatic 
and moral relations between England and the United States deserves 
special commendation. In so far as foreign politics bring England 
into contact and occasional conflict with the outer world, British 
History becomes merged in World History; and here again we find 
Mr. Trevelyan, thanks to the liberal and philosophic turn of his mind, 
equal to the task. His survey of Napoleon the Third’s policy, and his 
characterisation of the Prussian Bismarckian régime are masterpicces 
of quiet and high-minded impartiality. 
Evie Hathvy. 


The Organisation of a Britannic Partnership. By R. A. Eastwoop, 
xi + 148 pp. 1922. Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Eastwoop has rendered a service to all students of the British 
Commonwealth. His little book provides an accurate, lucid and very 
readable account of the historical development and the present position 
of the constitutional relations between the Dominions and Great Britain. 
The quotation on his title-page from De Maistre—Dés qu’on écrit une 
constitution, elle est morte—a dogma, by the way, to which his readers 
in the Dominions can scarcely be expected to subscribe—betrays at 
the outset that, like Mr. Duncan Hall, with whose British Commonwealth 
of Nations* his book naturally challenges comparison, Dr. Eastwood is 
an opponent of Imperial Federation. His criticism of the federalists 
is kindlier than Mr. Hall’s; he admits, indeed, that Mr. Curtis’ scheme 
is * free from many of the objectionable features which have character- 
ised most of the earlier schemes”: but, while Mr. Hall, writing as an 
Australian, maintains that, remote as it is from practical politics to-day, 
a loose federal system may well be acceptable to the peoples of the 
Commonwealth at some future time, Dr. Eastwood asserts that “ by 
no stretch of the imagination is it possible for anyone who realises 
the extent to which the peoples of the Dominions are attached to their 
local institutions to bring himself to believe that they could ever be 
persuaded to submit ”’ to the implications of the mildest possible form 
of federation. At the same time Dr. Eastwood rejects the usual laissez- 
faire plea, “ Let the constitution grow.” His motto is, “ Help the 
constitution to grow.” And he makes his own contribution in the 
concrete scheme with which the last chapter of the book is concerned. 
Starting from the principle that “ their (the Dominions’) partnership 
must be recognised to the full extent or the Empire must dissolve,” 
he defines the three immediate needs as follows. (1) A conference of 
Premiers; not, as he pointedly argues, a “cabinet.” (Is it not too 
much to expect, as he does, that the Premiers might assemble at least 
once @ year in London?) (2) The appointment of resident Dominion 
ministers, so that personal consultation can be continuous. (3) The 
establishment of a supreme court of appeal for the Empire, on the lines 
recommended by Lord Haldane in 1912, which could sit in more divisions 


* Reviewed supra, vi, 130, 
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than one and not in England only. There is nothing new im these 
proposals; but their re-statement in concise and simple terms, and 
with an adequate historical introduction, is a very useful piece of work. 
The omission of any discussion of minor forms of Imperial co-operation 
is not to be regretted, since this field has been fully treated by Mr. 
Duncan Hall. 

R.. CouPLAND. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THE publication of the latest volume of the printed Letters Close for 
the thirteenth century, Close Rolls, Henry III, 1247-1251 (HM 
Stationery Office, 30s.) raises the hope that these records will be used 
for studies of medieval social life (e. g. the palace of Westminster) as 
much as for the meritorious administrative thesis. That Henry should 
regard the kingdom as his household with himself as housekeeper may 
have had awkward political consequences later, but it certainly makes the 
record rich and varied, especially now that the Lusignans have come 
over to liven up the court. John of Salisbury would have smiled at 
the vanities here; at the well-pickled boars’ heads, the bream for the 
Bishop of Durham’s consecration, the pike in jelly, all the luscious 
things (vide index under Fish) which must have given Petronilla and 
Agnes, nurses of the younger royalty, trouble in crastino festi: at 
the Christmas gowns, scarlet and squirrel fur, the wedding garments 
of green and burnet, the cap of red samite decked with bells; at Henry, 
the King’s ‘“‘ verse-maker,’’ who must have the best wine for his gift, 
perhaps to make him poeta instead of versificator ; at Roger, the King’s 
tailor; Aleman, his German mummer; William, his painter. There 
is the picture of spoilt young Aymer de Lusignan “ up ”’ as an under- 
graduate at Oxford (morantem in scolis), losing his baker in a fight 
with the townsmen, who were fined for the murder and had to surrender 
their liberties for a while. Among the more solid topics, there is 
useful material for FitzGeoffrey’s justiciarship of Ireland to supplement 
the documents in Sweetman’s Calendar ; for the Jewish Exchequer 
(what is the function of the presbyteri on pp. 179, 180?); on the grants 
of land to aliens, and in particular the knight's fees allotted to William 
de Valence (p. 102); and on Forest jurisdiction, where the 1250 chapters 
of the Regard for Yorkshire are given (p. 353). There is little that is 
directly political: one entry, however, shows that in the stormy 
London parliament of February 1248 the magnates had refused to 
consent to Innocent IV’s grant to the church of Canterbury of the 
first-fruits of benefices in lay gift (p. 109). The excellent General 
Index should be of the greatest value to those who use the book for 
the teaching of medizval institutions; and it is to be hoped that these 
volumes will in future be treated with less awe and receive more 
general handling from teachers and students, 

K. F. J. 
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Tue reader who has to pay for the tenth volume of the Calendar 
of Inquisitions Post Mortem, Edward III, years 26-34 (xxxviii + 
800 pp. H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.), a price just double that of 
any of the preceding nine, must find his consolation in the scope and 
variety of its contents. The last volume issued covered only five 
years; in this nine are included. “Of the day of his death the 
jury know not, because he died without the realm of England” 
(p. 33); “of the heir and of his age the jury are ignorant, because 
he is of the power of the king of France and against the fealty 
of the king of England, as they understand ” (p. 15); “ they know 
his age, because the town of Southampton on Tuesday, the feast 
of St. Faith then following, in the king’s twelfth year, was burned 
by the king’s alien enemies ” (p. 545). Entries such as these reflect 
the Hundred Years’ War, while others record the effects of “ the 
great mortality of men lately arising” through the Black Death. 
Medizval life was always catastrophic, but escheators were kept busier 
than usual in times of war and pestilence. There are many notable 
inguisitions in this volume, among them one concerning Henry Percy, 
on the back of which a note records that “this was 67 sheets coppy 
wise written by William Ryley, Deputy Keeper of the Records, May 
1674, for the Duke of Monmouth.” As long ago as 1911 Sir Rider 
Haggard assured the Royal Commission on Public Records that if 
only record publications were made cheaper and handier, the general 
public would soon find out that they were worth reading. Certainly 
any novelist might go for his plot to No. 142 in the present volume, 
with its tale of a husband stricken with madness at twenty-four, 
“ paying no heed to anything at all,”’ while his wife and her young 
children struggle on as best they can, and the brother-in-law disputes 
with her, and in the end, when some sort of an agreement has been 
come to, there is a fresh disaster in a murrain which kills all the sheep. 
Touches in lighter vein abound, as, for example, on p. 230. 


“ Richard le Reve, aged 56 years and more, says he was with Ralph Basset, 
father of the present Sir Ralph Basset, who was the other godfather, and was in 
the church when the heir was baptised, and asked the said Ralph how it was 
that the boy was called John, whereas none of the godfathers was so named; 
whereupon the said Ralph got angry, and hit him in the neck.” 


Editing and indexing a miscellaneous collection of documents 
of this sort is no light task. The heading “ Services,” in the index, 
sends the reader to some of the most interesting matter in the volume. 
It is a pity that under “ Lancaster, earl of,” the index does not 
draw attention to the mention on p. 178 of a man who in 1333 was 
starting “ on a pilgrimage to St. Thomas of Lancaster at Pontefract.” 


TxovcH Miss Mabel Christie in her Henry VI (Constable, 10s). 
writes with interest and ability, her work displays but a superficial 
knowledge of the history of the period. There is no recognition of the 
problems which it presents, nor does the writer appear to be sufficiently 
acquainted either with the principal authorities, or with the results 
of recent historical research. Notable omissions from the bibliography 
are Flenley’s Six Town Chronicles, the Brut narratives, and the Calendar 
of Milanese State Papers; and none of these sources seems to have 
been made use of by the writer herself. Reference is made only to 
Hearne’s edition of Blakman’s Life of Henry V1, and the titles of 
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other works are not always accurately given. As a result of these 
deficiencies, inaccuracies in the text are inevitable, and the book, though 
readable, is of little value to historical students. J. H. F. 


Proresson Pau Yvon’s monograph, Traits d’' Union Normands 
avec V Angleterre (Dulau, 18 francs), upon the friendly intercourse 
between Normandy and England in modern times, covers a period of 
nearly two centuries, from the foundation of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Caen in 1652 to the years that followed the Napoleonic 
wars. It was natural that the Normans should feel a peculiar interest 
in a country at once so near and so dissimilar as England. English 
visitors were from a comparatively early time attracted by the charms 
of Normandy and by the social and educational advantages of Caen, 
a University town and a centre of provincial culture. The many 
Huguenots of Normandy looked to England as a city of refuge in time 
of trial. When, in the early years of the eighteenth century, French- 
men began to take more interest in English literature and philosophy, 
Normandy produced several translators of Pope, Swift and Young. 
Normans of an enquiring temper like Madame du Boccage and Elie 
de Beaumont came to explore England, were made welcome at Stowe 
or Strawberry Hill, and recorded their too flattering impressions 
of our country, commending even the much-abused Oxford and 
Cambridge of that day. They helped to form the then current French 
conception of the Englishman, a being compact of irony, melancholy 
and philosophy. When the Revolution sent another wave of French 
emigrants to our shores, Normandy was well represented by men like 
the Abbé De La Rue, one of the pioneers of research into medieval 
poetry and philology. On the other hand, medieval architecture was 
beginning to excite interest in England, and the taste was caught by 
some of the Norman refugees, who carried it back to their own country 
in after years. Upon these and many incidental topics M. Yvon 
discourses very lucidly and agreeably. 

F. C. M. 


Miss A. RvussE.u’s vivacious little book on George Washington 
(Harrap, 2s.) is too confident in the older authorities. This weakness 
is particularly notable in the prefatory sketch of European history, 
which is replete with views now regarded as invalid, but it also affects 
the biography. Since Miss Russell refers to W. C. Ford’s edition of the 
writings of Washington it is curious that she should appear not to 
have used that editor’s Life of Washington. It contains a body of 
established detail which might well have been made the subject of 
briefer and more attractive presentation. And when that was so 
it seems a pity that Miss Russell should have adopted the colouring 
of less authentic portraits. Sixty-four of Miss Russell's pages are 
devoted to the printing of illustrative passages from Washington's 
writings. H. H. B. 


THE important part played by the Roman Catholic Church in the 
political history of Australia fully justifies the appearance of The Life 
and Letters of Archpriest John J. Thierry, its founder (Angus & Robert- 
son, Sydney, Australia, 25s.). The author, Professor E. M. O’Brien, 
of St. Patrick’s Ecclesiastical College, Manly, has performed bis task 
with good sense as well as with enthusiasm and does not fail to recognise 
the weak points in a noble character. To the ordinary student of 
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Australian history, outside the pale of the Church, a main interest of 
the book will be the light it throws upon the attitude of the different 
Governors, Macquarie, Brisbane, Darling, Bourke and Denison, towards 
the claims of the Catholics. H. E. E. 


To the great majority of Englishmen the history of Spain during 
the nineteenth century is practically unknown: they may have heard 
of one or two outstanding incidents—the Spanish marriages or the 
Carlist wars—but of the real Spain, its hopes, its ideals and above all, 
its bitter disappointments, they know next to nothing. Therefore a 
lecture by the Marqués de Lema, the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on Spain since 1815 (Camb. Univ. Press, 4s. 6d.) offers great 
possibilities. Unfortunately these possibilities seem wholly unful- 
filled. He confines himself to a rather bald chronicle of political 
events, and even in that he really stops short at the constitutional 
reorganisation of 1876; of the period on which one feels his views would 
be most valuable he has very little to say, and that little is so uniformly 
rosy in hue as to lead one to suspect its candour. One would not, for 
instance, have expected a Minister of the Crown to condemn Spain’s 
Moroccan adventures, but he might at least have explained what their 
real significance is to the Spanish people. 

The somewhat involved and stilted English in which it is written 
makes the lecture difficult to read, and its price is far too high to com- 
mend it to the general public. E. R. A. 


Tue October number of the English Historical Review} (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) contains Professor Pollard’s second article on ‘‘ Council, Star 
Chamber and Privy Council under the Tudors,” demolishing current 


misconceptions about the Star Chamber and describing its real origin and 
functions. A paper by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown on the “‘ Domesday Roll 
of Chester ’ (hitherto wrongly assumed to be connected with Domesday 
Book), has one passage (p. 493) of much general interest, correcting 
the explanation of ‘‘ Domesday ”’ given in the New English Dictionary : 
a doomsday was, apparently, a day on which was held a public meeting 
of the shire court, plenus comitatus ; and at Chester documents read 
at such meetings were, from early in the thirteenth century, enrolled 
on the rotulus de Domesday, or, under Edward II, kept in the Baga 
de Domesday. Among the “ Notes and Documents ”’ is a grant showing 
that Sebastian Cabot was in the service of Henry VII as early as 
1504 (Prof. Newton); and a useful calendar of the correspondence 
of Sir Thomas More (Miss E. F. Rogers), giving references to over 
two hundred scattered letters—a reminder of the deplorable fact 
that no complete edition of More’s works exists and that many of 
his English writings are extant only in the edition of 1557. 
E. J. D. 


We have also received the second edition of the well-known collec- 
tion of lectures on T'he Unity of Western Civilization, edited by F. 8. 
Marvin (Milford, 6s.); a selection from the Letters of Edmund Burke 
(World’s Classics, Milford, 2s. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. leather), with a stimulat- 
ing introduction by H. J. Laski; and the eighth edition of Professor 
J. Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon I (2 vols. in one, Bell, —, - 


4 For full contents see the advertisement in the October number of 
History. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Session 1921-22. 


Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded University Prizes: etc., with, where possible, the 
names of the Professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tions are added in footnotes. In each University the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds, and London the work submitted 
must be published. Theses accepted for the lower degrees are frequently 
published later, wholly or in part.* 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Leeds, Oxford and Wales.* 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Prize Essay.* 


The Prince Consort Prize and Thirlwall Prize are given in alternate years 
for historical essays. 


Prince Consort, 1922. 
The Colonial Policy of William III.6 By G. H. Guttridge. 
G. G. CovuLton. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Lorp ReEctTor’s PRIZE. 


> 


The Influence of John Knox upon Scottish Character. By Donald C. B. 
Gordon. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
Ph.D. 
The Origin and Development of the Office of Sheriff in Scotland. By C. A. 
Malcolm. (Prof. Hannay.) 
Treaty Obligations between China and Great Britain. By Ching Lin Hsia. 
(Prof. Sir Ludovic Grant.) 
R. K. Hannay. 


' The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

2 Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies various papers and articles. 

5 See History, v, 212; and, for Liverpool, vi, 36. 

‘ No research degrees were conferred for historical work during this session. 

5 Cambridge Univ. Press, 1922. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


RESEARCH DEGREE. 
D.Litt. 
G. P. Insh, for a thesis entitled Scottish Colonial Schemes prior to the 
Union: a Study in Colonial History.' 
ANDREW BROWNING. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
M.A. 
The Rise of the Franciscan Observants. By H. H. Hill. (Mr. A. G. Little.) 
Richard Baxter, Puritan and Mystic. By the Rev. A. R. Ladell. (Prof. 
Grant.) 
A. J. Grant. 


- UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
A. 

In this University graduates in Honours proceed to the M.A. degree by 
reports on research work in progress, under approved teachers, and only those 
who obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis. 

England and the Bourbons in 1814. By D. Higgins. (Prof. C. K. Webster.) 

Great Britain and the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, 1807-1817. By E. 
Smallpage. (Prof. C. K. Webster.) 

H. M. Lackianp. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Historical subjects may be offered not only for the degrees of M.A., Ph.D., 
and D.Lit., but also for those of M.Sc. and D.Sc. (Economics). 

Theses accepted for External degrees, except the D.Lit., are not included in 
these lists, as they were not prepared under the direction of the University. 


M.Sc.Econ. 

History of Inland Transport in Ireland. By P. O’Kelly. (Prof. Lilian 
Knowles.) 

The Cotton Industry in India to 1757. By J. N. Varma. (Prof. A. J 
Sargent.) 


Ph.D. 
Contemporary Life as reflected in Ben Jonson’s Works. By Esther C. Dunn. 
(Prof. Caroline Spurgeon.) 
Commercial Relations between India and England, 1758-1857.?, By B. Krishna. 
(Prof. Sargent.) 


D.Lit. 
W. I. Moore, for a thesis entitled ‘‘ Education and Social Systems, English 
and French, 1750-1810.”’ 
E. JeErFrFries DAvIis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
M.A. 

The Administration of the Navy in the Reign of Edward III. By R. M. 
Hedley. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Relations of England and France under Richard II. By N. B. Lewis. 
(Prof. Tout.) 

Hand-loom Weavers in the Stockport District, 1780-1794. By George 
Taylor. (Prof. Unwin.) F 


1 An expansion of last year’s prize essay : see History, v, 259. Partially 
published under the title Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-86 : Maclehose, 1922. 
2 Routledge, 1922. 
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Ph.D. 

The Development of the Constitution of the Order of Preachers in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. By Georgina R. Galbraith.’ (Prof. 
Tout and Mr. A. G. Little.) 

The Administration of Bengal under Warren Hastings. By Sophia Weitzman. 
(Prof. Muir.) 

The Migration of the Wage-earning Classes in England in the Early Part 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Arthur Redford. (Prof. Unwin.) 

T. F. Tour. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Prize Essays. 


Lothian. Wenceslaus Anton, Prince von Kaunitz. By J. F. Rogers. 

Beit. The policy of federation in 8. Africa, 1858-82. By H. M. G. Jebb. 

Arnold. Reginald Pecock: his Place in the History of English Thought. 
By Jessie H. Flemming.* 

The Herbert Prize was not awarded in 1922. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls. 


B. Litt. 

The Knowledge of Greek in England in Anglo-Saxon Times. By Annie 
Anderson. (Lit. Hum.) 

The Defensor Minor of Marsilius of Padua* By C. Kenneth Brampton. 
(Modern History.) 

The Teaching of John Hus concerning the Church. By J. H. S. Burleigh. 
(Theology. ) 

Spanish Sea Power in the Mediterranean during the reign of Philip II. 
By C. A. H. Hartmann. (Modern History.) 

The Influence of Indian Cotton Goods in English Economic History, 
c. 1680-1720. By P. J. Thomas. (Jbid.). 

The Government of the British Colonies in the West Indies. By H. H. 
Wrong. (Jbid.) 

Canada in British Politics, 1763-83. By Marjorie G. Reid. (Jbid.) 

The Canada Act of 1791. By F. H. Soward. (Jbid.) 

Public Debt in the United Kingdom during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. By C. P. Spruill. (Jbid.) 

Public Opinion and Parliament since 1832. By Dorothy C. Johnson. (Jbid.) 

Higher Education in Lancashire in the Nineteenth Century. By E. Smith. 
(Ibid. ) 

The Settlement of Labour Disputes in Canada. By N. McL. Rogers. (Jbid.) 


D.Litt. 

E. Barker. Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors *; Political 
Thought in England from Spencer to the Present Day*; papers in the Political 
Quarterly (1914 and 1915), etc. 

M. Cary. Many papers on Greek and Roman history in the Classical Review 
(1909-21), Classical Quarterly (1910-13), Journ. of Hellenic Studies (1910-20), 
Journal of Philology (1920), etc. 

C. Singer. Studies in the History and Method of Science*; Early English 
Magic and Medicine’; papers in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
(1917 and 1919), and Annals of Medical History (1917). 


1 A small section published in Eng. Hist, Rev., xxxvi, 420-22, as ‘“‘ An 
Attracted Script.” 

2 Trained in research in the University of London (Prof. Pollard), 

® Birmingham: Cornish, 1922. * Methuen: 1918. 

5 Home University Library, 1915. * Clarendon Press, 1917, 

? The British Academy, 1920. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
Ph.D. 
The Excavation of the old Church of Perranzabuloe. By T. F. G. Dexter. 


(Mr. Mackie.) 
J. D. Macxre, 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


A., C. indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards) and Cardiff 
(Professor H. Bruce) respectively. 


M.A. 
History of the Borough of Kenfig, to 1485. By J. H. Lewis (A.). 
The Laws against Roman Catholic Recusants, illustrated from the history 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire. By Jennie M. Price (C.). 
Herspert Bruce, 





NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The 
Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively 


throughout the year. 


THe MECHANICAL PROCESSES OF 
THE Hisrortan. By C. Johnson. 
(Helps for Students of History.) 
32 pp. §8.P.C.K. 6d. 

A History or Rome To A.p. 565. 
By E. R. Boak, Mac- 
millan Co. 148, (p. 634.) 

Tue Roman Fate. By W. E. 
Heitland. 80 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 38. 

Tue ENGLISH VILLAGE: the origin 
and decay of its community. By H. 
Peake. 251 pp. Benn Bros. lds. 

Tue Jews IN Eaypt AND IN PALES- 
TINE UNDER THE FATIMID CALIPHS: 
based on Genizah material hitherto 
unpublished. By J. Mann. Vol. II. 
430 pp. Milford. 21s. (Vols. I. and 
II. together 3ls. 6d.) 

THe Ectirse or 
CaLIPHATE. By (the late) H. F. 
Amedroz and D. 8S. Margoliouth. 
Arabic Text and English trans. Seven 
vols. Blackwell. £778. 0d. (p. 676.) 

Tue BALKAN PENINSULA AND THE 
Near East. By F. Schevill. vii+ 
558 pp. Bell. 208. (p. 754.) 

IRELAND. By R. Dunlop. 224 pp. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. (p. 656.) 


xvi+444 pp. 


THE ABBASID 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN ENGLAND, * 


1066-1100. By P. Van Dyke Shelly. 
97 pp. Univ. of Pennsylvania. (p. 586.) 

Tue Earty Monastic CHRONICLER. 
By C. Jenkins. 98 pp. S.P.C.K. 
38. 6d. (p. 634.) 

CHAPTERS OF THE AUGUSTINIAN 
Canons. Ed. by the Rev. H. E. 
Salter. xlviii+287 pp. Canterbury 
and York Soc. 

ROBERTO D’ANGIO E I SUOI TEMPI, 
Di R. Caggese. Truslove and Hanson. 
50 lire. (p. 576.) 

LirHUANIA: Past AND PRESENT. 
By E. J. Harrison. 229 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. (p. 716.) 

Bonemia. By C. E. Maurice, 
(Second Edition, revised.) xvi+-576 
pp. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. (p. 754.) 

Opus EPiIsTOLARUM DES. Gaaann 
Roreropami, denuo recognitum et 
auctum per P. 8. Allen. Clarendon 


Press. Vols. I., II., and III., 
each; Vol. IV., 28%. (p. 753.) 

MoperRN France. Ed. by A. 
Tilley. xxxii+850 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 358. (p. 675.) 

Tue History or Mauritius (1507- 
1914). By S. B. de Burgh-Edwardes. 
xii+110 pp. East and West. 6s. 
(p. 602.) 

Setect Navan Documents. Ed. 
by H. W. Hodges and E. A. Hughes. 
x1v+227 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
88. 6d. (p. 675.) 

MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN LIFE. 
James Melville, of Halhill. 
W. M. Mackenzie. Chapman and 
Dodd. 3s. 6d. (p. 715.) 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. By Mme. 
Saint-René Tallandier. Trans. by Lady 
M. Loyd. Heinemann. 15s. (p. 742.) 

THE JACOBITES AND THE UNION. 
xii+ 274 


18a. 


By Sir 
Intro. by 


Ed. by C. 8S. Terry. b 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. (p. 715.) 

Tue Forty-Five. Ed. by C. 8S. Terry. 
xii-+208 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


88. 6d. (p. 715.) 

REPORT ON THE Pak MSS. lxxvii 
+477+15 pp. H. M. Stationery Office. 
138. 6d. (p. 622.) 

A SHort History OF THE AMERICAN 
Peorte. Vol. I. By E. B. Greene. 
American Book Co. (p. 564.) 

A PROLOGUE TO AMERICAN HIsToryY. 
By 8S. E. Morison. 32 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 

THe CavusES OF THE WaR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. By C. H. Van Tyne. 
x+499 pp. Constable. 21s, (p. 607.) 

Canapa. By J. G. Bourinot, Revised 
and enlarged by W. H. Ingram. xx+ 
492 pp. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

THE PARTITION AND COLONIZATION 
or Arrica. By Sir Charles Lucas. 
228 pp. Clarendon Press. 128. 6d. 
(p. 756.) 

Sourney’s Lire or Newson, Ed. 
with Intro. and notes by G. Callender. 
xliii+339 pp. Dent. 68. (p. 653.) 

Tue Makina or AustTRALAsIA, By 
T. Dunbabin, xii+258 pp. Black. 
10s, 6d, (p. 641.) 
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HisTorIcaL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
Series I. Governor’s Dispatches. Vol. 
XIV. March 1828—May 1829. xxi+ 
1,024 pp. Series III. Dispatches and 
Papers relating to the Settlement of 
the States. Vol. V. xxi+959 pp. 
Library Committee of the Common- 
wealth Parliament. (p. 618.) 

History OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
Nations. By W. S._ Robertson. 
xxiii+617 pp. Appleton. 18s. (p. 586.) 

THE RELATION oF British PoLicy 
TO THE DECLARATION OF THE MONROE 
DoctrinE. By A. Lawson. 153 
pp. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. (P. 8. King.) 52. 

A History or European DIPto- 
macy, 1815-1914. By R. B. Mowat. 
viii+308 pp. Arnold. 16s. (p. 713.) 

A History oF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
(1821-1921). By W. Miller. Intro. by 
G. P.Gooch. x+184pp. Methuen. 6s. 

THE WESTERN QUESTION IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE. By A.J. Toynbee. xv+ 
420 pp. Constable. 188. (p. 483.) 

Tue CHurcH IN Mapras, 1835 to 
1861. By the Rev. F. Penny. Vol. 
IIl., xvi+447 pp. J. Murray. 21s. 
(p. 609.) 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF _ SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN InpiA, 1858-1914. 
By C. M. P. Cross. vii+248 pp. 
Chicago Univ. Press. $2.10. (p. 676.) 

THe Maxine oF MopERN JAPAN. 
By J. H. Gubbins. 316 pp. Seeley 
Service. 21s. (p. 695.) 

THe City or AvucKLAND, NEw 
ZEALAND, 1840-1920. By J. Barr. 
xv+255 pp. Whitcombe Tombs. 

THe PEACEABLE AMERICANS OF 
1860-1861. By Mary Scrugham. 125 
pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (King.) 

THe MancuHesteR REFoRM CLUB, 
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1871-1921. Ed. by W. H. Mills. 134 pp. 
The Club. 108. 6d. 

Europe Since 1870. By E. R. 
Turner. xii+580 pp. Heinemann, 
2ls. (p. 655.) 

Dre AERA Bitow. Von J. Haller. 
J. C. Cotta. Stuttgart. (p. 575.) 

FoRSCHUNGEN UND DARSTEL- 
LUNGEN AUS DEM REICHSARCHIV, 
No. 3. Die deutschefranzésische 
Kriegsgefahr von 1875. No. 4. Die 
deutsche Armee von 1871-1914. Mit- 
tler, Berlin. 38. and 4s. 6d. (p. 638.) 

Otp DirpLtomacy anp New, 1876- 
1922. By A. L. Kennedy. Intro. 
by Sir V. Chirol. xxii+414_ pp. 
Murray. 188. (p. 713.) 

Soctat AND DieLomatic MEMORIEs, 
1884-1893. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. Rennell Rodd. xi+356 = pp. 
Arnold. 2ls. (p. 657.) 

Das ZEITALTER DES IMPERIALISMUS, 
1884-1914. Von H._ Friedjung. 
Zweiter Band. Berlin. (p. 575.) 

THe Lire oF JAMESON. By Ian 
Colvin. 2 vols. vii+314+352 pp. 
Arnold. 328. (p. 673.) 

ANNALES DE LA SOcIETE D’EMULA- 
TION DE Bruges. Vol. LXV. Fasc. 
1-3. Louis de Planche: Bruges. 8/f. 
each. (p. 640.) 

A History or THE GREAT War. 
By John Buchan. 4 vols. Nelson. 
258. each. (p. 576.) 

STATE AND MunicIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED States. By E. Kim- 
ball. x+581 pp. Ginn. 17s. 6d. 

LiBERTY UNDER Law. By W. H. 
Taft. 51 pp. Yale Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) 5. 

British CoLONIAL PoLIcy IN THE 
XXtH Century. By H. E. Egerton. 
xi+259 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. (p. 735.) 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A SHort History ofr THE WoRLD. 
By H. G. Wells. xvi+432 pp. 
Cassell. 158. (p. 762.) 

MAIN CURRENTS IN WORLD History. 
By L. Cecil Smith. xvi+384 
Rivingtons. 8s. 6d. (Ed. Suppl., 


pp. 
485.) 
OvuTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By Muriel O. Davis. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 
Suppl., p. 485.) 

THE WESTMINSTER HISTORY OF 
Enetann. By R. Tanner. xi+240 
pp. The Sheldon Press. 68, (Ed. 
Suppl., p. 449.) 

ENGLisH Soctan REFORMERS, Book 
I. 1066-1740. By G. Guest. 123 pp. 
Horace: Marshall. 2s. (Ed. Suppl., 
p. 439.) 

A Cutass Book OF THE BRITISH 
CoMMONWEALTH. By A. D. Innes, 


159 pp. 
(Ed. 


Vol. I., Early Days to 1485. xii+320 
pp. Vol. IL, 1461-1714. viii+328 
pp. Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. each. 

Tue Srory oF THE Britisu Navy. 
By H. F. B. Wheeler. Illd. 384 pp. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d 

Tue PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE 


~. ~ out 
Horace Marshall. 2s. ” Ee 
Suppl., p. 439.) 

Evurore Since 1789. By F. W. 
Tickner. Nera pp. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
(Ed. Suppl » p. 293.) 

Kixe'’s Compete History oF THE 
Wortp War, 1914-1918. Illustrated 
with panoramic charts. Ed. by W. C. 
King. Intro. by Marshal Foch. 754 pp. 
Springfield, Mass. : History Associates. 


$4.80. 
C. 8. P. 


AND REFORMATION. 
Pt. I. 108 pp. Pt. 
"aoa 


Paurrep in Gaeat Bartain By Ricuarv Cray & Sons, Limirep, 
BUNGAY, SUFFOLK, 








